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TWO ORATIONS 


EMPEROR fULIAN; 


ONE TO THE 


SOVEREIGN SUN, 


AND THE OTHER TO THE 


MOTHER OF THE GODS; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


WITH NOTES, 


* COPIOUS INTRODUCTION, IN WHICH 
80 OF THE GREATEST ARCANA OF THE 
GRECIAN THEOLOGY ARE UNFOLDED, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


Tur Emperor Julian, the author 
of the two following Orations, is 
well known in the character of a 
Sovereign and an Apoſtate which he 
once ſuſtained, but very few are 
acquainted with him in the cha- 
raters of a Theologiſt and Philo- 
ſopher, which he diſplays through 
the whole of his works, in a man- 
ner by no means contemptible or 
weak. It is true, indeed, that his 
philoſophical and theological attain- 
ments are not to be compared with 
thoſe of Pythagoras, Plato, and 


Proclus, who appear to have arrived 


[vi 1 
at the ſummit of human piety and 
wiſdom, or with thoſe of many of 
the Platoniſts prior and poſterior to 
Proclus; but, at the fame time, they 
were certainly far ſuperior to thoſe 
which many celebrated antients poſ- 
ſeſſed, or which even fell to the 
ſhare of ſuch a man as the biogra- 
pher Plutarch. 

Indeed it is impoſſible that a man 
burthened with the weight of a 
corrupt empire, ſuch as that of 
Rome, or that the governor of any 
community except a republic, like 
that of Plato, ſhould be able to phi- 
loſophize in the moſt exquiſite de- 
gree, and leave monuments behind 


him of perfect erudition and ſcience. 


vu J 
Julian, however, appears to have 
poſſeſſed as much of the philoſo- 
phical genius as could poſſibly be 
the portion of an Emperor of Rome, 
and was doubtleſs as much ſupe- 
rior to any other Emperor, either 
prior or poſterior to him, as the 
philoſophy and theology which he 
zealouſly profefled tranſcend all 
others in dignity and worth. Hence, 
in the enſuing orations, he has hap- 
pily blended the majeſtic diction of 
a Roman Emperor with the gravity 
of ſentiment peculiar to a Platonic 
philoſopher, and with that ſcientific 
and manly piety which 1s ſo conſpi- 


cuous in the writings of antient 


theologiſts. His language is, in- 


vi |] 
deed, highly magnificent, and in 


every reſpe& becoming the exalted 


rank which he ſuſtained, and the 


great importance of the ſubjects of 
his diſcourſe : in ſhort, the gran- 
deur of his ſoul is ſo viſible in his 
compoſition, that we may ſafely cre- 
dit what he aſſerted of himſelf, that 
he was formerly Alexander the Great. 
And if we conſider the actions of 
Alexander and Julian, we ſhall ea- 
ſily be induced to believe, that it 
was one and the ſame perſon who, 
in different periods, induced the In- 
dians, Bactrians, and inhabitants of 
Caucaſus, to worſhip the Grecian 
deities: took down the contemp- 


tible enſign of his predeceſſor, and 
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raiſed in its ſtead the majeſtic Roman 
eagles; and every where endea- 
voured to reſtore a religion which 
is coeval with the univerſe, by 
baniſhing gigantically-daring, and 
barbaric belief. 

The firſt of theſe orations, which 
celebrates that glorious divinity, the 
Sun, is not only valuable for the 
piety and eloquence diſplayed in its 
compoſition, but for its containing 
much important information from a 
treatiſe of Jamblichus on the gods, 
which is unfortunately loſt. The 


name of Jamblichus muſt, indeed, be 


dear to every genuine lover of Pla- 


toniſm, and any work replete with 


his doctrines may certainly, with 


! 
juſtice, lay claim to immortality, 
However, as the theology of Or- 
pheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, does 
not appear to have been unfolded 
in the moſt conſummate perfection, 
even by Jamblichus himſelf, this 
great taſk being reſerved for the 
incomparable Proclus, we ſhall find 
in ſuch books of Proclus as are for- 
tunately preſerved, a more accurate 
account in ſome particulars of the 
eſſence and powers of the Sun. 
This account I ſhall lay before the 
reader, (after I have premited a few 
particulars concerning the exiſtence 
and nature of the gods,) that he 


may ſee in what the Emperor's diſ- 
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courſe is defective, and in what it 
is agreeable to the truth. 

That after the firſt cauſe, then, 
who, from the tranſcendent excel- 
lence of his nature, was juſtly conſi- 
dered by all the pious antients as 
ſupereſſential and ineffable, there 
ſhould be a divine multitude, or, 
in other words, gods ſubordinate 
indeed to the firſt, but at the ſame 
time exquiſitely allied to him, is a 
doctrine ſo congenial with the un- 
perverted conceptions of the foul, 
that it can only be rejected during 
the moſt degraded generations of 
mankind : for if there be no ſuch 


thing as a vacuum either in incor- 


poreal or corporeal natures, and if 
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in every well-ordered progreſſion 
the ſimilar precedes the diſſimilar, 
and this, ſo as to cauſe the whole 
ſeries to be united in the moſt per- 
fect degree, it is neceſſary that the 
firſt progeny of the firſt god ſhould 
be no other than gods *. Indeed, 
thoſe who are ſkilled in the moſt 
ſcientific dialectic of Plato, know 
that a unity or monad is every 
where the leader of a kindred mul- 


titude ; and that, in conſequence 


of this, there is one firſt nature and 


many natures, one firſt ſoul and 


many ſouls, one firſt intelle& and 


* See this moſt important ſubject more largely 
diſcuſſed in my Introduction to the Parmenides, 
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many intellects, and one firſt god 
and a kindred multitude of gods. 

But as this higheſt god, from the 
tranſcendent ſimplicity of his nature, 
was profoundly called by the Pla- 
tonic philoſophers the one, hence 
all the gods, conſidered according to 
the chara@eriſtics or ſummits of 
their natures, will be rites ; but 
they will differ from the firſt cauſe 
in this, that he is alone ſupereſſen- 
tial without any addition, and is 
perfectly exempt from all habitude 
or alliance to any other nature, 
whereas each of the other gods is 
participated by ſomething inferior 
to itſelf, viz. either by being, life, 
intellect, ſoul, or body, from which 


1 


participations all the divine orders 


are produced, and through which 
they become ſudordinate to the 
higheſt god. 

In addition, therefore, to what 
I have ſaid concerning the firſt 
cauſe, and the gods, his immediate 
progeny, in my Introduction to 
Plato's Parmenides, the following 
obſervations, extracted from the 6th 
book of Proclus, on that moſt the- 
ological dialogue, will, 1 doubt not, 
be highly acceptable to the truly-li- 
beral reader. ** The one, then, 1s 
<< the principle of all things, ſince 
to be united is to every thing 
« good, and the greateſt of goods; 


% but that which is every way ſe- 
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* parated from unity is evil, and 


the greateſt of evils; ſince it be- 


«© comes the cauſe of diſſimilitude, 
e privation of ſympathy, diviſion, 
„and a departure from a ſub— 
„ fiſtence according to nature. The 
„ firſt cauſe, therefore, as ſupply- 
ing all things with the greateſt 
„good, unites all things, and is, 
* on this account, called the one. 
And hence the gods, from their 
« ſurpaſſing ſimilitude to the firſt 
“ god, will be unities proceeding 
„ from this one principle, and yet 
e ineffably abſorbed in his nature. 
Thus, for inſtance, (that we may 
* 1lluſtrate this doctrine by an ex- 


% ample) we perceive many cauſes 
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1 
of light, ſome of which are ce- 
leſtial and others ſublunary ; for 
light proceeds to our terreſtrial 
abode from material fire, from 
the moon, and from the other 
ſtars, and this, ſo. as to be dif- 
ferent according to the difference 
of its cauſe. But if we explore 
the one monad of all mundane 
light, from which other lucid 
natures and ſources of light 
derive their ſubſiſtence, we ſhall 
find that it is no other, than the 
apparent orb of the Sun; for 


this orbicular body proceeds, as 


it is ſaid, from an occult and 


ſupermundane order, and diffe- 
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xvii J 
minates in all mundane natures 
a light commenſurate with each, 
& Shall we ſay then that this 
apparent body 1s the principle of 
light? But this is endued with 
interval, and is diviſible, and light 
proceeds from the different parts 
which it contains, But we are 


at preſent inveſtigating the one 


principle of light : ſhall we ſay, 


therefore, that the ruling ſoul of 
this body generates mundane 
light ? This indeed produces light, 
but not primarily, for it 1s itſelf 
multitude ; and light contains a 
repreſentation of a ſimple and 


uniform ſubſiſtence. May not in- 
tellect therefore, which is the 
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cauſe of ſoul, be the fountain 
of this light? Intelle&, indeed, 1s 
more united than ſoul, but is 
not that which 1s properly and 
primarily the principle of light. 
It remains, therefore, that he 
one of this intellect, its ſummit, 
and, as it were, flower, muſt be 
the firſt principle of mundane 
light. For this is properly the 


ſun which reigns over the viſible 


place, and, according to Plato in 


the Republic, is the offspring of 
the good ; ſince every unity pro- 
ceeds from thence, and every 
deity 1s the progeny of the unity 
of unities, and the fountain of 


the gods. And as the good is the 
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principle of light to intelligibles, 
in like manner the unity of the 
ſolar order 1s the principle of light 
to all viſible natures, and is ana- 
logous to he good, in which it 
is occultly eſtabliſhed, and from 
which it never departs. 

« But this unity having an order 
prior to the ſolar intelle&, there 
is alſo in intelle&, ſo far as in- 
tellect, a unity participated from 
this unity, which is emitted into 
it like a ſeed, and through which 
intellect is united with the unity 
or deity of the ſun. This, too, 
is the caſe with the ſoul of the 
ſun; for this, through he one 


which ſhe contains, is elevated 
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[xx ] 
through zhe one of intellect as 
a medium, to the deity of the ſun. 
And we muſt underſtand the 
ſame with reſpect to the body of 
the ſun, that there is in this a 
certain reſounding echo, as it 
were, of the primary ſolar one : 
for it is neceſſary that the ſolar 
body ſhould participate of things 
ſuperior to itſelf; of ſoul, ac- 
cording to the life which is diſ- 
ſeminated in it; of intellect, ac- 
cording to its form; and of unity, 
according to its one, ſince ſoul 
participates both of intellect and 
this one, and participations are 
different from the things which 


are participated. You may fay, 
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i 
therefore, that the proximate 
cauſe of the ſolar light is this 
unity of the ſolar orb. 
In like manner, if we ſhould 
inveſtigate the root, as it were, 
of all bodies, from which celeſ- 
tial and ſublunary bodies, wholes 
and parts, bloſſom into exiſtence, 


« we may not improperly ſay that 


this is Nature, which is the prin- 
ciple of motion and reſt to all 


bodies, and which is eſtabliſhed 


in them, whether they are 1n 


motion or at reſt. But I mean 
by Nature, the one life of the 
world, which, being ſubordinate 
to intellect and ſoul, participates 


«© through theſe of generation. 
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And this, indeed, is more a prin- 
ciple than many and partial na- 
tures, but is not that which is 
properly the principle of bodies; 
for this contains a multitude of 
powers, and through ſuch as are 
different, governs different parts 
of the univerſe: but we are now 
inveſtigating the one and com- 
mon principle of all bodies, and 
not many and diſtributed prin- 
ciples. If, therefore, we wiſh 
to diſcover this one principle, we 
muſt raiſe ourſelves to that which 
is moſt united in Nature to its 
flower, and that through which 
it is a deity, by which it is ſuſ- 
pended from its proper fountain, 
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connects, unites, and cauſes the 


„ univerſe to have a ſympathetic 
« conſent with itſelf, This one, 
cc 


therefore, 1s the principle of all 
& generation, and is that which 


«© reigns over the many powers of 


«© Nature, over partial natures, and 


* 


univerſally over every thing ſub- 
ject to the dominion of Nature.“ 
Thus far Proclus, from which 
admirable paſſage it is eaſy to infer 
that principles are every where uni- 
ties, and that the higheſt principles 
are no other than gods or ſupereſ- 


ſential bloſſoms, involved in un- 


N 


proceeding union with the firſt god, 


and abſorbed in ineffable light. 
But the ſame incomparable man 
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farther obſerves, „All theſe uni- 


& ties are in each other, and are 
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profoundly united with each 
other, and their union is far 
greater than the communion and 


ſameneſs which ſubſiſt in beings; 


for in theſe there is, indeed, a 


mutual mixture of forms, ſimili- 
tude and friendſhip, and a par- 
ticipation of each other ; but the 
union of the gods, as being a 
union of unities, 1s much more 
uniform, ineffable, and tranſcen- 
dent: for here all are in all 


which does not take place in 


forms or ideas“; and their un- 


For in theſe all are in each, but not all in all, 
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* mingled purity, and the charac- 
& teriſtic of each, in a manner far 
% ſurpaſſing the diverſity in ideas, 


e preſerves their natures uncon- 
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* 


fuſed, and diſtinguiſhes their pe- 
& culiar powers. Hence ſome of 
& them are more univerſal, and 
„ others more particular; ſome of 
“them are characterized according 
„to abiding, others according to 
„ progreſſion, and others according 
* to converſion; ſome again are 
«© generative, others reductive, and 
„ others demiurgic ; and univer- 
„ ſally there are different charac- 
6 teriſtics of different gods, viz. the 
* connective, perfective, demiurgic 
“ aſſimilative, and ſuch others as 
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are celebrated poſterior to theſe : 
ſo that all are in all, and yet each 
1s, at the ſame time, ſeparate and 
diſtinct. 

„Indeed, we obtain this know - 
ledge of their union and charac- 
teriſtics from the natures by 
which they are participated ; for, 
with reſpect to the apparent gods, 
we ſay, that there is one ſoul of 
the ſun and another of the earth 
directing our attention to the ap- 
parent. bodies of theſe divinities, 
which poſleſs much variety in 
their eſſence, powers, and dig- 
nity among wholes. As, there- 
fore, we apprehend the difference 
of incorporeal eſſences from ſen- 
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« ſible inſpection, in like manner 
e from the variety of incorporeal 
«© eſſences we are enabled to know 
«© ſomething of the unmingled diſ- 
& tinction of the firſt and ſupereſ- 
4 ſential unities, and of the cha- 
& racteriſtics of each; for each 
&« unity has a multitude ſuſpended 
„ from its nature, which is either 
<« intelligible*® alone, or, at the ſame 
* time, intelligible and intellectual, 
« or intellectual alone; and this laſt 
„is either participated or not par- 
„ ticipated, and this again is either 


« ſupermundane or mundane : and 


For an account of the Intelligible Gods, ſee 
my Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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& thus far does the progreſſion of 


the unities extend.” And, ſhort- 


ly after, he adds, As trees by 
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their extremities are rooted in 
the earth, and through this are 
earthly in every part, in the ſame 
manner divine natures are rooted 
by their ſummits in the one, 
and each is a wmity and one, 
throughitsunconfuſed union with 


the one itſelf.” 


Tf the reader, therefore, unites 


theſe beautiful paſſages with what I 


have delivered concerning the gods, 


in my Introduction to the Parme- 


nides, and has, at the ſame time, a 


genius adapted to ſuch ſpeculations, 
he will find that the obſervation of 
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Jamblichus is no leſs admirable 


than true, „that a knowledge of 


4 the Gods is virtue, wiſdom, and 
% conſummate felicity, and aſſimi- 
« lates us to the Gods themſelves.” 
He will find that the theology of 
Plato is the progeny of the moſt 
conſummate ſcience and wiſdom, 
and that it 1s as much ſuperior to 
all other theological ſyſtems which 
oppoſe it, as reality to fiction, or 
intelleCt to irrational opinion. 
Having premiſed thus much, I 
ſhall now preſent the reader with 
an account of the nature of the Sun, 
extracted from Proclus on Plato's 
Theology, from his Commentaries 
on the Timæus, and from his Scho- 


[ xxx }] 


lia on the Cratylus, in which he 
will find the moſt arcane and perfect 


information concerning this mighty 


divinity which can perhaps at pre- 


ſent be obtained “. 

The fontal ſun, then, ſubſiſts in 
Jupiter, the perfe& artificer of the 
world, who produced the hypoſtaſis 
of the ſun from his own eſſence. 
Through the ſolar fountain con- 
tained in his eſſence, the Demiurgus 
generates ſolar powers in the prin- 
ciples of the univerſe, and a triad 


The firſt part of this account is already pub- 
liſhed, and forms a part of one of the notes to 
my tranſlation of the Cratylus : but the latter part 
from Proclus on the Cratylus was never before 
this made public, 
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of ſolar gods, through which all 
things are unfolded into light, and 
are perfected and repleniſhed with 
intellectual goods; through the firſt 
of theſe ſolar monads participating 
unpolluted light and intelligible har- 
mony ; but from the other two, 
efficacious power, vigour, and de- 
miurgic perfection. The ſun ſub- 
fiſts in the moſt beautiful propor- 
tion to he good: for as the ſplen- 
dour proceeding from the good is 
the light of intelligible natures ; fo 
that proceeding from Apollo is the 
light of the intellectual world; and 
that which emanates from the ap- 
parent ſun is the light of the ſen- 
ſible world. And both the ſun and 


[ xxxii 


Apollo are analogous to 2e good ; 
but ſenſible light and intellectual 
truth are analogous to ſupereſſential 
light. But though Apollo and the 
ſun ſubſiſt in wonderful union with 
each other, yet they likewiſe inherit 
a proper diſtinction and diverſity of 
nature. Hence, by poets inſpired 
by Phoebus, the different generative 
cauſes of the two are celebrated, 
and the fountains are diſtinguiſhed 
from which their hypoſtaſis is de- 
rived. At the ſame time they are 
deſcribed as cloſely united with each 
other, and are celebrated with each 
other's mutual appellations : for the 
ſun vehemently rejoices to be cele- 


brated as Apollo; and Apollo, when 
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he is invoked as the ſun, benig- 
nantly imparts the ſplendid light of 
truth. It is the illuſtrious property 
of Apollo to collect multitude into 
one, to comprehend number in one, 
and from one to produce many na- 
tures; to convolve in himſelf, 
through intellectual ſimplicity, all 
the variety of ſecondary natures; 
and, through one hyparxis, to col- 
le& into one multiform eflences and 
powers. This god, through a ſim- 
plicity exempt from multitude, im- 
parts to ſecondary natures prophetic 
truth; for that which is ſimple is 
the ſame with that which is true: 
but through his liberated eſſence he 
imparts a purifying, unpolluted, and 


E Ani 


preſerving power : and bis emiſſion of 
arrows is the ſymbol of his deſtroy- 
ing every thing inordinate, wander- 
ing, and immoderate in the world, 
But his revolution is the ſymbol of 
the harmonic motion of the uni- 
verſe, collecting all things into union 
and conſent. And theſe four pow- 
ers of the god may be accommodated. 
to the three ſolar monads, which 
he contains. The firſt monad *, 
therefore, of this god 1s enunciative 
of truth, and of the intellectual light 
which ſubſiſts occultly in the gods. 
But the ſecond + is deſtructive of 


every thing wandering and con- 


* i. e. Mercury. + Venus. 


E 


fuſed : but the third“ cauſes all 
things to ſubſiſt in ſymmetry and 
familiarity with each other, through 
harmonic reaſons. And the unpol- 
luted and moſt pure cauſe, which 
he comprehends in himſelf, obtains 
the principality, illuminating all 
things with perfection and power, 
according to nature, and baniſhing 
every thing contrary to theſe. 
Hence, of the ſolar triad, the 
firſt monad unfolds intellectual light, 
enunciates it to all ſecondary na- 
tures, fills all things with univerſal 
truth, and converts them to the in- 


tellect of the gods; which employ- 


* Apollo, 


AS] 
ty 
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ment is aſcribed to the prophetic 
power of Apollo, who produces into 
light the truth contained in divine 
natures, and perfects that which 
is unknown in the ſecondary orders 
of things. But the ſecond and third 
monads are the cauſes of efficacious 
vigour, demiurgic effection in the 
univerſe, and perfect energy, ac- 
cording to which theſe monads adorn 
every ſenſible nature, and extermi- 
nate every thing indefinite and in- 
ordinate in the world. 

And one monad is analogous to 
muſical fabrication, and to the har- 


monic providence of natures which 


are moved. But the ſecond is ana- 


* 
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logous to that which is deſtructive 
of all confuſion, and of that per- 
turbation which is contrary to 
form, and the orderly diſpoſition 
of the univerſe. But the third mo- 
nad, which ſupplies all things with 
an abundant communion of beauty, 
and extends true beautitude to all 


things, bounds the ſolar principles, 


and guards its triple progreſſion. 


In a ſimilar manner, likewiſe, it 
illuminates progreſſions with a per- 
fect and intellectual meaſure of a 
bleſſed life, by thoſe purifying and 


pæonian powers of the king Apollo, 


which obtain an analogous princi- 


pality in the ſun.—The ſun is al- 
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lotted a ſupermundane “ order in 


the world, an unbegotten ſupre— 


* That the Platonic reader may be demon- 


ſtratively convinced that the Sun ranks in the 


ſupermundane order of gods, let him attend to the 


following obſervations, which belong to the greateſt 
arcana of the ancient theology. Every order of 
gods commences from a nnd, or proximately 
exempt producing cauſe : for it is neceſſary, that 
every divine cauſe ſhould be to its progeny what 
the firſt cauſe 1s to all the divine orders; fince 
it can no otherwiſe produce in the beſt manner, 
than by imitating that which 1s beſt, But the 
firſt cauſe is an impariicipable one, or, in other 
words, is not conſubſiſtent with his progeny ; and 
hence every divine order muſt have a pre-ſubſiſting 
and primary principle of its progreſſion, which, 
from its ſimilitude to the firſt cauſe, is very pro- 
perly called a mmad. The immediate progeny, 
too, of every divine monad, muſt be exquiſitely 


allied to the monad its cauſe, ſince the ſimilar, 


E 


macy among generated forms, and 
an intellectual dignity among ſenſible 


natures. Hence he has a twofold 


in every well- ordered progreſſion, muſt always 
ſubſiſt prior to the diſſimilar. This being pre- 
miſed, the reader, who &nows ſcientifically the num- 
ber of the divine orders, may eafily collect, that 
as the ineffable one, who is ſuperior to an intelligible 
eſſence, is the monad of firſt intelligibles, which 
he illuminates with ſupereſſential light; fo Phanes, 
or intelligible intellect, which is the extremity of 
the intelligible order, is the monad of intell-&uals, 
whom he illuminates with intelligible light. In 
like manner Jupiter, who is the boundary of the 
gods, properly called intellectual, is the king or monad 
of the /upermundane gods, whom he illuminates with 
intellectual light; and conſequently the Sz muſt 
ſubſiſt at the extremity of the ſupermundane order, 
muſt be the monad of the mundane gods, and mult 


illuminate ſenſible natures with /zpermundane light : 
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progreſſion, one in conjunction with 


the other mundane gods, but the 


other exempt from them, ſuperna- 


for otherwiſe the mundane gods would not be 
ſuſpended from a monad analogous to the other 
divine orders. And lailly, Bacchus, or the nun- 
dont intellect, is the monad of the Titans, or the 
ultimate artificers of things, whom he illuminates 
with /ight of 4 mundane cha racteriſtic. Hence, 
Bacchus is the cauſe of the mundane properties of 
light, viz. of thoſe properties which are inſepa- 
rable from a corporeal nature, and which are 
found to ſubſiſt in viſible light: for light, as I 
have elſewhere ſhewn from Proclus, is an imma- 
terial body. 

I only add, that the reader who profoundly un- 
derſtands this theory, may conſider himſelf as poſ- 
ſeſſing the key which eaſily opens the treaſury of 
the higheſt Wiſdom : but let not any one who has 
not legitimately ſtudied the philoſophy of Plato, 


1 
tural and unknown. For the De- 


miurgus, according to Plato in the 


Timæus, enkindled in the ſolar 


ſphere a light unlike the ſplendour 


of the other planets, producing it 
from his own eſſence, extending to 


mundane natures, as it were from 


deceive himſelf by ſuppoſing that this theory may 
be underſtood by- barely reading over the above 
obſervations; for it is certainly ridiculous in the 
extreme to imagine that a theory like the prece- 
ding, which reſpects the moſt ſublime objects of 
ſpeculation, which is the reſult of the moſt con- 
ſummate ſcience, and which depends on a variety 
of previous diſciplines, can be apprehended as ſoon 
as mentioned: the man that can entertain an opi- 
nion ſo ſtupid and arrogant, is not only ignorant 


in matters of the higheſt importance, but is even 


ignorant of his ignorance { 
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certain ſecret receſſes, a ſymbol of 


intellectual eſſences, and exhibiting 
to the univerſe the arcane nature 


of the ſupermundane gods. Hence, 


when the ſun firſt aroſe, he aſto- 


niſhed the mundane gods, all of 


whom were deſirous of dancing 
round him, and of being repleniſhed 
with his light. The ſun, too, go- 
verns the twofold co-ordinations of 
the world, which co-ordinations are 
denominated hands, by thoſe who 
are ſkilled in divine concerns, be- 
cauſe they are effeQive, motive, 
and dem:urgic of the univerſe. But 
they are conſidered as twofold ; one 
the richt hand, but the other the 
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And laſtly, the fun being ſuper— 
mundane, emits the fountains of 
light; for among ſupermundane 
natures there is a ſolar world and 
total light; and this light is a monad 
prior to the empyrean, ætherial, and 
materia! worlds *. And thus much 


for an account of the ſun, from 


*I have already ſhewn in my notes on the Cra- 
tylus, that the celebrated ſeven worlds of the 
Chaldzans are to be diſtributed as follows: One 
empyrean; three ztherial, fituated above the 
inerratic ſphere; and three material, conſiſting 
of the inerratic ſphere, the ſeven planets, and the 
ſublunary region. As the Emperor, therefore, in 
this Hymn informs us that, according to the Aſly- 
rians, the ſun moves in the middle of theſe ſeven 
worlds, he muſt conſequently revolve in the laſt 


of the ætherial worlds. 


* 


Proclus, On the Timæus and Theology 

of Plato: the following is from his 

Scholia on the Cratylus. 
In the firſt place, then, Proclus 


informs us, that there is a great 


correſpondence between the Coric 


ſeries, or the order belonging to 


Proſerpine, and the Apolloniacal; 


for the former is the unity of the 
middle triad of Rulers, (meaning 
of the ſupermundane gods) and 
emits from herſelf vivific powers; 
but the latter converts the ſolar prin- 
ciples to one union: and the ſolar 


principles are allotted. a ſubſiſtence 


immediately after the vivific. Hence 


(favs he) according to Orpheus, 


when Ceres delivered up the go- 


E 


vernment to Proſerpine, ſhe thus 
admoniſhed her: 


Avræg AmoMAuwves dN N 05 toarabaon,. 


Te&:7&%) aYynac Tixra Tug PryIWorra TroawTog;e 


That is, 


But next Apollo's florid bed aſcend; 


For thus the god fam'd offspring ſhall beget, 
Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire. 


But how could this be the caſe, un- 
leſs there was a conſiderable degree 
of communion between theſe divi- 
nities. 

But it is requiſite to know thus 
much concerning Apollo, that, ac- 
cording to the firſt and moſt natural 
conception, his name ſignifies the 


cauſe of union, and that power 


1 


which collects multitude into one; 


aud this mode of ſpeculation con- 


cerning his name harmonizes with 


all the orders of the god. After 
this, he obſerves, in anſwer to the 
queſtion why Socrates, in the Cra- 
tylus, begins from the medicinal 
power of the gods, proceeds through 
his prophetic and arrow-darting 
powers, and laſtly ends in his har- 
monic power, that all the energies 
of this divinity ſubſiſt in all the 
orders of beings, but that different 
energies appear to have more or lets 
dominion in different orders : thus, 
for inſtance, the medicinal power of 


Apollo is moſt ayparent in the ſub- 


lunary region, for 
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There ſlaughter, rage, and countleſs ills beſide, 


Diſeaſe, decay, and rottenneſs reſide “. 


And as theſe are moved in an inor- 
dinate manner, they require to be 
reſtored trom a condition contrary, 
into one agreeable to nature, and 


from incommenſuration and mani- 


fold divifion, into ſymmetry and 


union. 

But the prophetic energy of the 
god is moſt apparent in the heavens; 
for there his enunciative power 


ſhines forth, unfolding intelligible 


* 'Theſe lines from Empedocles are as follow in 


the original: 
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goods to celeſtial natures, and on 


this account he revolves together 


with the ſun, with whom he par- 


ticipates the ſame intellect in com- 
mon; ſince the ſun alſo illuminates 
whatever heaven contains, and ex- 


tends a unifying power to all its 


parts. But his arrow-darting energy 


moſtly prevails among he liberated“ 
gods; for there ruling over the 
Wwholes + which the univerſe con- 


tains, he excites their motions by 


* For an account of this and the following 
order of gods, viz. the /upermundane, ſee my In- 
troduction to the Parmenides, and notes on the 
Cratylus. 

+ See my Introduction to the Timæus for an 


account of theſe wwholes. 
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his rays, which are always aſſimi- 
lated to arrows, extirpates every 
thing inordinate, and fills all things 
with demiurgic gifts. And though 
he has a ſeparate and exempt ſub- 
ſiſtence, he reaches all things by his 
energies. 

Again, his Harmonic power is 


more predominant in the ruling 


ſupermundane order; for it 1s this 


divinity who harmonizing the uni- 
verſe, eſtabliſhes about himſelf ac- 
cording to one union the choir of 


the Muſes, and produces by this 


means, as a certain Theurgiſt ſays, 


„ the harmony of exulting light.” 
Apollo, therefore, as we have ſhewn, 
is harmonic, and this is likewiſe the 


d 


E 


caſe with the other Apollos “ which 


are contained in the earth, and the 


other ſpheres; but this power ap- 
pears in ſome places more and in 


others leſs. Theſe powers too, ſub- 


ſiſt in the god himſelf in an united 


manner, and exempt from other na- 


tures, but in thoſe attendants of the 


* In my Introduction to the Timæus, I have 
ſhewn that, according to the ancient Theology, 
every ſphere in the univerſe is ſurrounded with 
a multitude of gods in ſplendid orbicular bodies 
analogous to the number of the fixed ſtars; that 
theſe gods are ſubordinate to the gods of the 
ſpheres as being their Satellites; that they are 
characterized by the properties of the ſeveral 
ſpheres ; and that they are diſtributed from all the 


various orders of the gods: ſo that, for inſtance, 


about the ſphere of the ſun, there is a ſolar Jupiter, 
Neptune, Vulcan, &c. and ſo of the reſt. 
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reds who are ſuperior to us, divi- 
ſibly and according to participation; 
for there is a great multitude of me- 
dicinal, prophetic, harmonic, and ar- 
row-darting angels, demons, and 
heroes, ſuſpended from Apollo, who 
diſtribute in a partial manner the 
uniform powers of the god. | 

But it is neceflary to conſider 
each of theſe powers according to 
one definite characteriſtic; as, for 
inſtance, his harmonic power, ac- 
cording to its binding together ſe- 
parated multitude ; his prophetic 
power, according tothe enunciative; 
his arrow-darting power, according 
to its being ſubvertive of an inor- 


dinate nature; and his medicinal 


4 2 


13 


power, according to its. perfective 


energy. We ſhould likewiſe ſpe- 
culate theſe charaQeriſtics diffe- 
rently in gods, angels, damons, 
heroes, men, animals, and plants; 
for the powers of the gods extend 
from on high to the laſt of things, 
and at the ſame time appear in an 
accommodated manner in each; 
and the Teleſtic or myſtic art en- 
deavours through ſympathy to con- 
join theſe ultimate participants with 
the gods. But in all theſe orders 
we mult carefully obſerve, that this 
god is the cauſe of union to multi- 
plied natures: for his medicinal 
power, which takes away the mul- 


tform nature of diſeaſe, imparts uni- 


ln ] 
form health ; ſince health is ſym- 


metry, and a ſubſiſtence according 


to nature, but that which is contrary 
to nature is multifarious. Thus too, 
his prophetic power, which unfolds 
the ſimplicity of truth, takes away 
the variety of that which is falſe; 
but his arrow-darimg power, which 
exterminates every thing furious 
and wild, but prepares that which 
1s orderly and gentle to exerciſe do- 
minion, vindicates to itſelf unity, 
and exterminates a diſordered nature 


tending to multitude : and his mu- 


7 ical power, through rythm and 
; harmony, places a bond, friendſhip 
5 and union in holes, and ſubdues 
1 the contraries of theſe, 


Ev] 
And all theſe powers, indeed, 


ſubſiſt primarily in an exempt man- 
ner and uniformly in the demiurgus * 
of wholes, but ſecondarily and ſe⸗ 
parately in Apollo. Hence Apollo 
is not the ſame with the demiurgic 
intelle& ; for this comprehends theſe 
powers totally and paternally, but 
Apollo, with ſubjection, imitating 
his father; ſince all the energies and 
powers of ſecondary gods, are com- 
prehended in the Demiurgus accor- 
ding to cauſe. And the Demiurgus 
fabricates and adorns the univerſe 
according to all theſe powers, and 


in a collected manner; but the other 
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L* 
deities which proceed from him, 
co-operate with their father accor- 
ding to different powers, 

Thus far the truly admirable 
Proclus, who certainly merited the 
appellation of Coryphæus which is 
given him by Damaſcius, in the 
moſt eminent degree; for he was 
beyond all doubt the man who, in 
the language of Ammonius Her- 
meas *, poſſeſſed the ability of in- 
terpreting the doctrines of the an- 
cients, and a ſcientific judgment of 
the nature of things, in the great- 
eſt perfection poſſible to man. For 
my own part, indeed, the whole 


* In Ariſtot, de Interpretatione. 


L i 
of time would not be ſufficient to 
pay him thanks adequate to the be- 
nefits which I have received from 
his incomparable works; and I ſhall 
conſider the employment (if per- 
mitted me) of tranſlating and illuſ- 
trating the whole of his philoſo- 
phical works in Engliſh, as forming 
a very principal part of the felicity 
of my life. I only add farther con- 
cerning this Oration to the Sun, 
that it is addreſſed to one Salluſt, 
who was a governor of ſome Roman 
province, who appears to have been 
greatly eſteemed by the Emperor, 
and who of courſe was a profeſſor 


of the genuine religion of mankind, 
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With reſpect to the Oration to 
the Mother of the Gods, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that this divinity 
firſt ſubſiſts at the ſummit of that 
order of gods which is called by the 
Chaldean theologiſts 20e. 5 vosgog, 
i. e. intelligible, and at the ſame time 
intellectual; that ſhe is there no 
other than the celebrated goddeſs 
Night; and that ſhe produces from 
thence, in the intellectual order, 
Rhea, Ceres, Tethys and Juno, each 
of whom, from ſubſiſting according 
to the ſame characteriſtic, is the mo- 
ther of all the divinities reſpectively 
ſubordinate to each. So that this vi- 
vific ſeries, or luminous chain, com- 


mences from the occult goddeſs 


i 


Night, and extends to the utmoſt 
extremities of animated being. In- 
deed, the various orders of the gods 
are in reality no other than the 
golden chain of Homer *, the top- 
moſt link of which is ſuſpended 
from the ineffable principle of all 
things, and whoſe ſeries is termi- 
nated only by the dark, fluctuating, 
and rebounding receptacle of matter. 


* A reader unſkilled in the ancient theology 
will doubtleſs imagine from this, that as Homer's 
chain commences from Jupiter, hence Jupiter 1s 
no other than the firſt cauſe : to ſuch it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that Homer's chain, of which Jupiter 
is the monad or topmoſt link, is only a part of 
the whole chain, which commences from the firſt 
cauſe, as there are various orders of gods ſuperior 


to Jupiter, the demiurgus of the world. 
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I ſhall only obſerve farther at pre- 
ſent, that the Emperor's explanation 
of the myſtic fable reſpecting Attis 
and the Mother of the Gods is agree- 
able to that of the philoſopher Sal- 
luſt, in his treatiſe On the Gods and 
the World, as may be ſcen in Chap. 
IV. of my tranſlation of that inva- 
luable work. I ſhall therefore con- 
clude this Introduction with a hymn 
to Apollo and the Sun, conſidered as 
in a certain reſpect one and the ſame 
divinity, and in which the reader 
will find an epitome of a great part 
of the arcane information concerning 
this mighty deity which has been 
already delivered. 
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APOLLO AND THE SUN *. 


THE Sun's reſplendent deity I ſing, 
The beauteous offspring of almighty Jove, 
Who, thro' the vivifying ſolar fount 
Within his fabricative mind conceal'd, 
A triad form'd of ſplendid ſolar gods; 
From whence the world's all- various forms 
emerg'd 
From myſtic darkneſs into beauteous light, 
Perfect, and full of intellectual goods. 
Hail! ſupermundane king of light divine, 
And faireſt image of the unknown good : 
For, as the light proceeding from /e one, 


*I have already obſerved in my account of 
Apollo and the Sun, in the firſt part of this Intro- 
duction, that though theſe divinities ſubſiſt in won- 
derful union with each other, yet they likewiſe 


inherit a proper diſtinction and diverſity of nature. 


E 

The god of gods, and beauty's matchleſs 
flower, 

Intelligibles, with deific rays 
Occult, illumes; ſo from Apollo's beams 
Exulting glorious through harmonic power, 
The mental world with elevating light 
Is fill'd exub'rant : and th' apparent Sun a 
Largely diffuſes thro' the world of ſenſe, : 
Light, all-prolific, beautiful, divine. 
To thee, as bright Apollo, it belongs 


All multitude in union to collect, 


And many natures generate from one ; 
With vigour in thy eſſence to convolve 
The diffrent ranks of ſecondary forms; 9 
And thro' one fair hyparxis * to combine : 
All-various eſſences and fertile powers. br 
"Tis thine, from multitude exempt, t' inſpire of 
In forms ſubordinate, prophetic truth ; 3 
For truth and pure ſimplicity are one: 
And of preſerving unpolluted power, 


i. e. Effence. 
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„ 
Thy liberated eſſence is the ſource. 
Fam'd myſtic bards of old, in ſacred ſong, 
By thee inſpir'd, as th' arrow-darting god, 
Conſtant invok'd thee, with reſiſtleſs ſway, 
Becauſe thy vig'rous beams like arrows pierce, 
And totally, whate'er of meaſuce void the 
world | 
Inordinate or dark contains, d-{troy. 
And laſt, thy revolution 1s the {ign 
Of motion, harmonizing into one 
'The various natures of this mighty whole. 
Thy fir/t bright Meonad * hence, illuſtrious 
god, 
Enuncaates truth and intellectual light; 
That light, Which in the eſſence of the gods, 
Subſiſts with rays uniting and unknown. 
Thy ſecond t, ev'ry thing confus'd deſtroys : 
And from thy hid &, the univerſe is bound 
In beauteous ſymmetry and juſt conſent, 


'Thro' ſplendid reaſons and harmonic power. 


i. e. Mercury, + Venus 4 Apollo, 


Bie 


Add, that thy effence, midſt the mundane 
gods, 

A ſuper-mundane order is aflign'd ; 

An unbegotten and ſupreme command 

O'er all the ranks of generated forms; 

And in the ever-flowing realms of ſenſe, 

An intellectual dignity of ſway. 

Progreſſion two-fold, hence, to thee belongs, — 

One in conjunction with the mundane gods, 

The other ſupernat'ral and unknown : 

For when the Demiurgus form'd the world, 

He kindled in the ſolar ſphere a light, 

Unlike the ſplendour of the other orbs, 

Drawn from his nature's moſt occult retreats, 

A ſymbol fair of intellectual forms; 

And openly announcing as it ſhines 

To ev'ry part of this amazing whole, 

The eſſence ſolitary and arcane 

Of all the ruling, ſupermundane gods. 

Hence too, when firſt thy beams the world 
adorn'd 


The mundane gods were raviſh'd at the ſight; 
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And round thy orb, with emulative zeal 
And ſymphony divine, deſir'd to dance, 
And draw abundant from thy fontal light. 
"Tis thine by heat apparent to exalt 
Corporeal natures from the ſluggiſh earth, 
Inſpiring vivid, vegetative power ; 

And by a nature ſecretly divine, 

And from the baſe alloy of matter free, 
Inherent in thy all- productive rays, 

Thou draw'ſt to union with thy wond'rous 

form, 

Exalted ſouls, that in dark Hyle's realms 
Indignant ſtruggle for the courts of light : 
All beauteous, ſeven-rayed, ſupermundane god! 
Whoſe myſtic eſſence ſecretly emits 

The ſplendid fountains of celeſtial light. 
For midſt the ruling, ſuper-mundane gods 
A ſolar world, and total light ſubſiſts; 

A light, which as a fertile monad ſhines 
Superior to the three corporeal worlds. 

By ſacred Oracles of old, tis ſaid, 

Thy glorious orb beyond the ſtarry ſphere 


— 
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un 


And in the laſt ctherial world revolves. 

But in thy courſe, harmomouſly divine, 

Thy orb quadruply interſe&s theſe worlds; 
And then twelve powers of radiant gods diſ- 

plays, 

Thro' twelve diviſions of the zone oblique. 
And {till abundant in productive might, 

Each into three of diff rent ranks divides. 
Hence, from the fourfold elegance and grace 
Of times and ſeaſons, by thy courſe produc'd, 
Mankind a triple benefit receive, 

The circling Graces' never-failing gift. 
All-bounteous god, by whom the ſoul is freed 
From Generation's dark corporeal bands, 
Aſliſt THY OFFSPRING, borne on mental 

wings, 

Beyond the reach of guileful Nature's hands 
Swift to aſcend, and gain thy beauteous world. 
The ſubtle veſtment of my ſoul refine, 
Etherial, firm, and full of ſacred light, 
Her ancient vehicle by thee aſſign'd; 

In which invelop'd, thro' the ſtarry orbs, 
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Urg'd by the impulſe of inſane deſire, 

She ſail'd precipitate, till Lethe's ſhore, 

Involv'd in night, unhappily ſhe touch'd, 

And loſt all knowledge of her priſtine ſtate : 

O beſt of gods, bleſt dæmon crown'd with 
fire, 

My ſoul's ſure refuge in the hour of woe, 

My port paternal in the courts of light, 

Hear, and from puniſhment my ſoul abſolve, 

The puniſhment incurr'd by priſtine guilt, 

Thro' Lethe's darkneſs and terrene deſire: 

And if for long-extended years I'm doom'd 

In theſe drear realms Heav'n's exile to remain, 


Oh! grant me ſoon the neceſſary means 


To gain that good which ſolitude confers 


On ſouls emerging from the bitter waves 
Of fraudful Hyle's black, impetuous flood. 
That thus retiring from the vulgar herd, 
And improus converſe of the preſent age, 

My ſoul may triumph o'er her natal ills ; 
And oft with thee in bliſsful union join'd 
Thro' energy ineffable, may ſoar 


— 


D IXVIii ] 
Beyond the higheſt ſuper- mundane forms; 
And in the veſtibule ſupreme ſurvey, 


Emerging from th' intelligible deep, 


Beauty's tranſcendent, ſolitary Sun. 
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THE 


EMPEROR YfULIAN'S 


ORATION 


TO THE 


SOVEREIGN SUN. 


Ir appears to me that the preſent 
oration very properly belongs to all 


— who breathe or creep on earth *, 


who participate of being, of a rati- 
onal ſoul, and of intelle& ; but I 
conſider it as particularly belonging 


* Odyſſy 6 » 
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to myſelf; for I am an attendant of 
the ſovereign Sun : and of the truth 
of this, indeed, I poſſeſs moſt ac- 
curate aſſurances, one of which it 
may be lawful for me, without envy, 
to relate. A vehement love for the 
ſplendors of this god took poſſeſſion 
of me from my youth; in conie- 
quence of which, while I was a boy, 
my rational part was raviſhed with 
aſtoniſhment as often as I ſurveyed 
his etherial light; nor was I alone 
deſirous of ſtedfaſtly beholding his 
diurnal ſplendors, but likewiſe at 
night, when the heavens were clear 
and ſerene, I was accuſtomed to 
walk abroad, and, neglecting every 


other concern, to gaze on the beauty 
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of the celeſtial regions with raptu- 
rous delight: indeed I was ſo loft 
in attentive viſion, that I was equally 
unconſcious of another's diſcourſe, 
and of my own conduct on ſuch oc- 
caſious. Hence I appeared to be 
too ſtudious of their contemplation, 
and too curious in ſuch employ- 
ments ; and in conſequence of this, 


though I was yet ſhort of the per- 


fection of manhood, I was ſuſpected 


by ſome to be ſkilled in aſtronimical 
divination ; but, indeed, no book of 
this kind was as yet in my poſſeſſion, 
and I was entirely ignorant of its 
meaning and uſe. But why do 1 
relate ſuch trifling particulars, when 


I have things of far greater moment 


philoſophized on theſe ſubjects, may 


Indeed I admire the felicity of the 


6 
to declare, if I ſhould tell my con- 
ceptions of the gods at that period 
of life. However, let the darkneſs 
of childhood be conſigned to the 
ſhades of oblivion. But that the 


celeſtial light, with which I was 


every way environed, ſo excited and 


exalted me to its contemplation, that 
I obſerved by myſelf the contrary 
courſe of the moon to that of the 


univerſe, before I met with any who 


eaſily be credited from the indica- 
tions which I have previoully related. 


man on whom divinity beſtows a 
body united from ſacred and pro- 
phetic ſeed, that he may diſcloſe the 
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treaſuries of wiſdom; but, at the 
ſame time, I will not deſpiſe the 
condition allotted me by the benefir 
of this deity ; I mean, that I rank 
among thoſe to whom the dominion 
and empire of the earth at the pre- 
{ent period belong. 

It is, indeed, my opinion, that 
the ſun (if we may credit the wiſe) 
is the common father all man- 
kind; for as it is very properly laid, 
man and the fun generate man x. But 
this deity difleminates fouls into the 
earth not from himſelf alone, but 
from other divinities; and theſe 


evince by their lives the end of their 


A well-known ſaying of Ariftotle, 


18 1 

propagation. And his deſtiny will 
indeed be moſt illuſtrious, who, 
prior to his third progeny, and from 
a long ſeries of anceſtors, has been 
addicted to the ſervice of this deity : 
nor is this to be deſpiſed, if ſome 
one, knowing himſelf to be natu- 
rally a ſervant of this god, alone, 
among all, or with a few of man- 
kind, delivers himſelf to the cultiva- 
tion of his lord. 

Let us then, to the beſt of our 
ability, celebrate his feſtival, which 
the royal city renders illuſtrious by 
its annual ſacrifices and ſolemn rites. 


But I am well aware how difficult 


1t 1s to conceive the nature of the 


unapparent ſun, if we may conjec- 
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ture from the excellence of the ap- 
parent god; and to declare this to 
others, can perhaps be accompliſhed 
by no one without derrogating from 
the dignity of the ſubject; for I am 
fully convinced that no one can at- 
tain to the dignity of his nature: 
however, to poſſeſs a mediocrity in 
celebrating his majeſty, appears to 
be the ſummit of human attain» 
ments. But may Mercury, the ru- 
ling deity of diſcourſe, together with 
the Muſes, and their leader, Apollo, 
be preſeat in this undertaking ; for 
this oration pertains to Apollo; and 
may they enable me ſo to ſpeak of 
the immortal gods, that the credibi- 
lity of my narration may be grateful 


By 


and acceptable to their divinities. 


What mode of celebration then 
ſhall we adopt? Shall we, if we ſpeak 
of his nature and origin, of his 
power and energies, as well manifeſt 
as occult, and beſides this, of the 
communication of good which he 
largely diitributes to every world, 
ſhall we, I ſay, by this means, frame 


an encomium, not perfectly abhor- 


rent from the god? Let us therefore 
begin our oration from hence. 
That divine and all- beautiful 
world, then, which, from the ſu- 
preme arch of the heavens, to the 
extremity of the earth, is contained 


by the immutable providence of the 


deity, exiſted from eternity Without 


[+ 1 


any generation, and will be eternal 
through all the following periods of 
time ; nor 1s 1t guarded by any other 
ſubſtance, than by the proximate 
inveſtiture of the fifth body *, the 
ſummit of which is the ſolar ray, 
ſituated, as it were, in the ſecond 
degree from the intelligible world : 
but it is more antiently compre— 
hended by the king and moderator 
of all things, about whom the uni- 
verſe ſubſiſts. This cauſe therefore, 
whether it 1s lawful to call him that 
which is ſuperior to intellect ; or 


the idea of the things which are, 


* For an account of this fifth body, ſee my In- 


troduction to Plato's Timæus. 


1 12 ] 
(but whom I ſhould call the intel- 
ligible whole ;) or he one *, ſince 


the one appears to be the moſt an- 
tient of all things; or that which 


Plato is accuſtomed to denominate 


the good; this uniform cauſe, then, 
of the univerſe, who 1s to all beings 
the adminiſtrator of beauty, per- 
fection, union, and immeaſurable 
power, according to a primary na- 
ture abiding in himſelf, produced 
from himſelf as a medium between 
the middle intellectual and demi- 
urgic cauſes, that mighty divinity 
the ſun perfectly ſimilar to himſelf. 


* See my Introduction to the Parmenides of 
Plato. 
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And this was the opinion of the di- 


vine Plato, when he ſays “: This 
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is what I called the ſon of the 
good, which the good generated 
analogous to itſelf : that as zhis 
in the intelligible place is to intel- 
lect and the objects of intelli- 
gence, ſo is that in the viſible 
place to fight and the objects of 


ſight.” Hence it appears to me, 


that light has the ſame proportion 


to that which is viſible, as truth to 
that which is intelligible, But this 
intelligible univerſe, as it is the pro- 
geny of the idea of the firſt and 
greateſt good, eternally abiding about 


* In the 6th book of his Republic. 


„ 
his ſtable eſſence, obtains the ſupre- 
macy among the intellectual gods; 
and is the ſource of the ſame perfec- 
tion to theſe, as the good to the in- 
telligible gods. But according to 
my opinion, good is to intelligibles 
the cauſe of beauty, eſſence, perfec- 
tion, and union; comprehending 
and illuminating their nature by its 
boniform power: the ſun therefore 
diſtributes the ſame excellences to 
the intellectual gods, of whom he is 
appointed the ſovereign ruler by the 
ordination of he good. At the fame 
time, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
gods are coexiſtent with this intel- 


lectual ſun ; by means of which, as 


it appears to me, from exerting a 
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boniform cauſe among the intellec- 


tual gods, he adminiſters all things 
according to the invariable rectitude 
of intellect. 

But beſides this, the third divine 
principle, I mean the apparent and 
ſplendid orbicular ſun, 1s the cauſe 
of well-being to ſenſible natures ; 
and whatever we have aſſerted as 
flowing from the mighty intellectual 
fun among the intellectual gods, the 
ſame perfections the apparent ſun 
communicates to apparent forms; 
and the truth of this will be clearly 
evinced by contemplating inviſible 
natures, from the objects of ſenſible 
inſpection. Let us then begin the 
contemplation. And, in the firſt 


1 
place, is not light“ the incorporcal 
and divine form of that which is 
diaphanous in energy? But what- 
ever that which 1s diaphanous may 
be, which is ſubjected to all the 
elements, and is their proximate 


form, it is certain that it is neither 


corporcal nor mixt, nor does it diſ- 


play any of the peculiar qualities of 
body. Hence you cannot affirm that 


heat is one of its properties, nor its 


* Light, according to Proclus, and, I think, 
according to truth, is an immaterial body, i. e. im- 
material when compared with our groſs ſublunary 
matter; and is likewiſe the ſame with place. But 


for a larger account of this intereſting particular, 


ſee note page 14, and note page 242, Vol. II. of 


my tranſlation of Proclus on Euclid. 
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B 
contrary cold; you can neither al- 
cribe to it hardneſs nor ſoftneſs, nor 
any other tangible difference; nor 
attribute taſte or ſmell as peculiari- 
ties of its eflence: for a nature of 
this kind, which is called forth into 
energy by the interpoſition of light, 
is alone ſubject to the power of 
ſight. But light 1s the form of a 
diaphanous eſſence, which reſembles 
that common matter, the ſubject of 
bodies, through which it is every 
where diffuſed ; and rays are the 
ſummit, and as it were, flower of 
light, which is an incorporeal nature. 
But according to the opinion of the 
Phænicians, who are ſkilled in divine 


ſcience and wiſdom, the univerſally- 


E 
diffuſed ſplendor of light is the ſin- 


cere energy of an intellect perfectly 


pure; and this doctrine will be 
found agreeable to reaſon, when we 
conſider, that ſince light 1s incor- 
poreal, its fountain cannot be body, 
but the ſincere energy of intellect, 


illuminating in its proper habitation 


the middle region of the heavens: 


and from this exalted ſituation ſcat- 
tering its light, it fills all the celeſ- 


tial orbs with powerful vigor, aud 


 Uluminates the univerſe with divine 


and incorruptible light. 

But the operations of this pure 
intellect on the gods we have al- 
ready briefly exhibited, and we ſhall 
ſhortly more largely diſcuſs; for 
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whatever we firſt perceive by the 
fight, is nothing but a mere name 
of honourable labour, unleſs it re- 
ceives the ruling aſſiſtance of light: 
for how can any thing be viſible 
unleſs, like matter, it is moved to 
the artiſicer that it may receive the 
ſupervening inveſtments of form? 
Juſt as gold in a ſtate of ſimple 


fuſion is indeed gold, but is not a 


ſtatue or an image till the artificer 


inveſts it with form: in a fimilar 


manner all naturally viſible objects 


ceate to be apparent unleſs light is 
preſent with the perceiver. Hence, 
ſince it confers viſion on the per- 
ceiver, and viſibility on the objects 


of perception, it perfects two natures 


C 2 


1 


in energy, fig'1t and that which is 


viſible; but perfectious are form and 
eſſence; though perhaps an aſſertion 
of this kind is more ſubtle than 1s 
ſuited to our preſent purpoſe. Hows- 
ever, of this all men are perſuaded, 
both the ſcientific and the illiterate, 
philoſophers and the learned, that 
day and night are fabricated by the 
power of this riſing and ſetting divi— 
nity; and that he manifeſtly changes 
and convolves the world. But to 
which of the other ſtars does a pro- 
vince of rhis kind belong? Do we 
not therefore derive conviction from 
hence, that the unapparent and di- 
vine race of intellectual gods, above 


the heavens, are repleniſhed from 
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the ſun with boniform powers; to 
whoſe authority the whole choir of 
the ſtars ſubmits; and whoſe nod 
generation, Which he governs by his 
providence, attentively obeys ? For 
the planets, indeed, dancing round 
him as their king, harmoniouſly re- 
volve in a circle, with definite inter- 
vals, about his orb; producing cer- 
tain ſtable energies, and advancing 
backwards and forwards : (terms by 
which the {ſkilful in the ſpheric 
theory ſignify ſuch like phænomena 
of the ſtars) to which we may add, 
as manifeſt to every one, that the 
light of the moon is augmented or 
diminiſhed according to her diſtance 


from the ſun, 


13 


Is it not then highly probable, 


that the ordination of the intellec- 


tual gods, which is more antient 
than that of bodies, is analogous to 
the mundane diſpoſition? Hence we 
infer his perfeclive power from the 
whole phænomena, becauſe he gives 
viſion to viſive natures; for he per- 


fects theſe by his light. But we col- 


lect his demiurgic and prolific power 


from the mutation of the univerſe; 
and his capacity of connecting all 
things into one, from the properties 


of motion conſpiring into union and 


couſent; and midale poſition, from his 


own central ſituation. Laſtly, we 
infer his royal eftabliſhment among the 
intellectual gods, from his middle or- 
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der between the plancts; for if we. 
perceived theſe, or as many other 


properties, belonging to any other 


of the apparent gods, we ſhould not 


aſcribe the principality among the 


gods to the ſun, But if he has no- 


thing in common with the reſt, ex- 


cept that benificent power which he 
imparts to all, we ought to rely on 
the teſtimony of the Cyprian prieſts, 
who raiſed common altars to Jupiter 
and the Sun; or, indeed, prior to 
theſe, we ſhould confide in Apollo, 
who 1s the attendant of this god ; 
for thus he ſpeaks: Jupiter, Pluto, 
Serapis, and the Sun, are one. And 
thus we ſhould conſider that there is 


a common, or rather one and the 


[24] 


lame principality, among the intel- 
lectual gnds, of Jupiter and the Sun: 
hence as it appears to me, Plato does 
not abſurdly call Pluto a prudent 


od; whom we allo denominate 


gn 09 


erapis, as if he were arc, i. e. in- 
viſible and intelleAual; to whom, 
according to his relation, the ſouls 
of thoſe are elevated who have lived 
moſt wiſely and juſt. For we muſt 
not conceive a Pluto of that kind, 
ſuch as fables deſcribe, horrid to the 
view; but one benevolent and mild, 
who perfectly liberates ſouls from 
the bands of generation, aud fixes ſuch 
as are not liberated in other bodies, 
that he may puniſh them for their 


guilt, and abfolve the deciſions of 
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juſtice. Add too, that he likewiſe 


leads fouls on bigh, and elevates 


them to the intelligible world, 

But that this is not a recent opi- 
nion, but embraced by the moſt an- 
tient of poets, Homer and Heſiod, 
whether this aroſe from the concep- 
tions of their minds, or whether 
from a divine afflatus, as is uſual 
with poets, enthufiaſtically energi— 
Zing about truth, is evident from 
hence: for the one deſcribing the 
genealogy of the fun, ſays, that he 
deſcended from Hyperion and Tlica, 
that he may by this means evince, 
that he is the legitimate progeny of 
the ſuper- eminent god; for how can 


we otherwiſe interpret the epithet 


C 26 ] 
Hyperion ? And as to what pertains 
to the appellation Thea, 1s he not, 
after another mode, denominated by 
this means the moſt divine of be- 
ings ? Nor ruſt we conceive, with 
reſpect to his nature, that there is 
any copulation of bodies, or inter- 
vention of nuptials, which are the 
incredible and paradoxical ſports of 
the poctic muſe; but we muſt be- 
lieve that his father and generator 1s 
moſt divine and ſupreme : and ſuch 
will he be, who is above all things, 


about whom all things are placed, 


and for whole ſake all things ſubſiſt. 


But Homer denominates him Hype- 
rion from his father, that he may 
evince his perfect freedom and his 


5 1 * 
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{ſuperiority over all neceſſity: fot 
Jupiter, who, as he ſays, 1s the lord 
of all, compels others to his will; 
but to this divinity, who threatned, 
on account of the impiety of Ulyſles? 
companions, to foriake Olympus, he 


does not ſay *, 


J heave the gods, the occan, and the land; 


nor does he menace chains or the 
exertion of force; but promiſes ven- 
geance on the authors of this im- 
piety, and entreats him to continue 
to illuminate the gods. What elle 
then can he mean to infinuate by 
this narration, but that this deity, 


excluſive of his perfe& freedom, is 


Iliad, 8. | 
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of a teleſiurgie nature, or is endued 


with a perfective operative power ? 
For why would the gods require his 
aſſiſtance, unleſs by occultly illumi- 
nating their eſſence and being, he 
obtained a power of accompl:ſhing 
the goods we have previouſly de- 
ſcribed ? For when Home ſays *, 
Meantime, unweary'd with his heav*nly way, 


In ocean's waves th' unwilling light of day 


Quencl!'d his red orb, at Juno's high command, 


he indicates nothing more than that 
a premature opiulon of might arofe, 
through the intervention of horrid 
darkneſs: for of this goddeſs the 


poet thus ſ{peals in another place : 
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Iuſtrious Juno then before them ſpread 


A mitt profound. 


But we ſhall take our leave of the 
poets, becauſe they mingle much of 
human imperfection with the excel- 
lence of divinity; however, what 
this deity appears to have taught 
concerning himſelf and others, we 
ſhall now endeavour to unfold, 

The region ſurrounding this earth 
has its being entirely in generation, 
or in an ever flowing ſubſiſtence 
( Tw Yivec bel.) Who is it then 
that confers perpetuity on its nature ? 
Is it not he, who comprehends it in 
limited meaſures ? For the nature of 
body cannot be infinite; ſince it is 


neither without generation nor ſelf- 


1 36 
fubſiſtent :; but if any thing ſhould 
be continually produced from ai 
apparent exiſtence, without being 
reſolved into it again, the cfience of 
things in generation would be no 
more. Hence the ſolar god, ex- 
citing a nature of this kind with a 
{ure and meaſured motion, raiſes and 
mnvigorates it as he approaches, and 
diminiſhes and deſtroys it as he re- 
cedes ; or rather he viviſtes it by his 
progreſs, moving and pouring into 
generation the rivers of life. But 
when he deſerts one hemiſphere and 
transferred into another, he brings 
deſtruction on corruptible natures. 


And, indeed, the communication of 


good, originating from this divinity, 
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equally diffuſes itſelf on the carth x 


for it is participated by different re— 
gions at different periods; ſo that 
generation will never fail, nor will 
the god confer his beneficence on the 
paſſive world with any variations of 
good: for as there is a ſameneſs of 
eſſence, ſo likewiſe of energy among 
the gods; eſpecially in the fun, the 
king of the univerſe, whoſe motion 
is the moſt imple of all the natures, 
revolving contrary to the courſe of 
the world. And it is by this argu— 
ment that the illuſtrious Ariſtotle 
proves his ſuperiority to the reſt: 
but a power by no means obſcure 1s 
imparted to the world from the 


other intellectual gods. What then? 


L 32 ] 

Are ve to exclude theſe while we 
conter ſovercignty on the fun? By 
110 mcans; for we endeavour to pro- 
cure Ciedibility, concerulug unap- 
parent eſlences, from ſuch as are 
manifeſt and know. Hence, as 
he gives perfection, and harmonizes 
both to himſelf aud to the uinverſe, 
the power procceding from the reſt, 
and diffuſed on the earth, fo it 8 
proper to believe, that in the ſccret 
receſles of their natures they have a 
conjunction with each other; the 
fan, indeed, pofleſſing the principal— 
lity, while the reſt conſpire into 
nion and conſent with his divinity. 

But as we have aflerted that he is 


allotted a middle ſituation between 
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the middle int ectual gods, what 
this middle ſtation may be, in the 
midſt of which he is eſtabliſhed, 
may the ſovereign tun enable me to 
explain, By a medium, therefore, in 
this place, we mean not that which 1s 
obſerved in contraries, and is equally 
diſtant from the extremes; as among 
colours, yellow, between white and 
black; or warmth, between heat and 
cold, and others of a fimilar nature; 
but that which unities and copulates 
things divided and ſeparate ; ſuch as 
is the harmony of Empedocles, from 
which he perfectly excluded ſtrife 
and contention. What then are the 
natures which he connects, and of 
which he is ſaid to be the medium? 


D 


E 
We reply, that he is the unifying 


medium of the apparent and mun- 
dane deities, and of the immaterial 
and intelligible gods, who ſurround 
the good ; as he is an intelligible and 
divine eſſence multiplied without 
paſſivity, and augmented without 
addition. After this manner, then, 
the intellectual and all- beautiful eſ- 
ſence of the royal ſun, conſiſts from 
no temperament of the extremes, 
but is perfect and free from all mix- 
ture, both of apparent and inviſible, 
of ſenſible and intelligible gods. 
And thus we have declared the me- 
dium which it is proper to aſcribe 


to his nature, 
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But if it be requiſite to be more 
explicit, and to explain the medium 
of his eſſence, and how we may 
ſeparately, and by ſpecies, under- 
ſtand his proportion to the firſt and 
laſt, though it is difficult to accom- 
pliſh the whole of this arduous un- 
dertaking, yet we will attempt the 


explanation to the beſt of our ability, 


There is, then, an intelligible one 


perpetually pre-exiſtent, who com- 
prehends the univerſality of things 
in one. But what? Is not the whole 


world one animal, profoundly re- 


pleniſhed with ſoul and intelle&, 


and perfect from the conjunction of 


perfect parts? Hence, between this 
twotold unifying perfection, I mean 


D 2 
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that which in the intelligible place 
comprehends all things 11 one, and 
the other which 1s converſant about 
the world, and coaleſces in one and 
the ſame perfect nature, the unify- 
ing perfection of the royal ſun inter- 
venes, ſeated in the midſt of the 
intellectual gods. But, poſterior to 
this, there is a certain connection of 
the gods in the intelligible world, 
harmonizing all things into one; for 
do not the heavens appear to revolve 
about the ſubſtance of the fifth body, 
which connects all their parts, and 
binds and eſtabliſhes in itſelf their 
mutually diſſoluble and flowing na- 
tures? Hence the royal ſun ſo col- 


lects into one theſe two connecting 
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eſſences, one of which is perceived 
in intelligibles, but the other in ſen- 
ſibles, that he perfectly imitates the 
connecting power in intellectuals, 
of which he is the ſource. But he 
preſides and rules over that laſt uni- 
fying nature which is perceived 
about this apparent world. And I 
know not whether that which is 
called ſelf- ſubſiſtent, which is firft 
among intelligibles, but laſt in the 
celeſtial phænomena, pont ſſes the 
middle, ſelf- ſubſiſtent eflence f rhe 
royal ſun; from which firſt-op gra- 
tive ſubſtance that ſplendor emanates 
which illumines every thing in the 


apparent world. 


(351 
Again, that we may conſider this 
affair in a different mode, ſince there 
is one demiurgus of the univerſe, but 
many demiurgic gods, who revolve 
round the heavens, it is proper to 


place in the midſt of theſe the mun- 


dane adminiſtration of the ſun ; be- 
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ſides, the fertile power of life is co- 
pious and redundant in intelligibles, 


and the world is full of the ſame pro- 


lific life. Hence it is evident that 
the fertile life of the ſovereign ſun I 
is a medium between the two, as 


the mundane phænomena perpetually 
evince. For, with reſpect to forms, 
ſome he perfects, and others he fa- 
bricates ; ſome he adorns, and others 


he excites ; nor is any thing capable 
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of advancing into light and gene- 
ration without the demiurgic power 
of the ſun. Beſides this, if we at- 
tend to the fincere, pure, and im- 


material eflence of intelligibles, to 


which nothing extrinſical flows, and 


nothing foreign adheres, but which 
is full of its own domeſtic ſimplicity, 
and afterwards conſider the defecated 
nature of that pure and divine body 
which is converſant with mundane 
bodies revolving in an orb, and which 
is free from all elementary mixture, 
we ſhall find that the ſplendid and 
incorruptible eſſence of the royal 
ſun, is a medium between the im- 
material purity of intelligibles and 
that which in ſenſibles is fincere and 
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remote from generation and corrup- 
tion. But the greateſt argument for 
the truth of this is derived from 
hence, that the light which flows 
from the ſun upon the earth will 
not ſuffer itſelf to be mingled with 
any thing ; nor 1s it poliuted by any 
ſordid nature, or by any contagion 
but it abides every where pure, un- 
defiled, and impaſſive. Again, if 
we conſider not only unmateraal, 
and intelligible forms, but ſuch as 
are ſenſible, ſubſiſting in matter, the 
middle intellectual ſituation of forms 
about the mighty ſun will be no leſs 
certain and clear: for theſe afford 
continual aſſiſtance to forms merged 


in matter; ſo that they could neither 
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exiſt, nor preſerve themſelves in ex- 
iſtence, unleſs this beneficent deity 
co-operated with their eſſence. In 
thort, is he not the cauſe of the ſe- 
cretion of forms and the concretion 
of matter ? from whom we not only 


poſſeſs the power of underſtanding 


his nature, but from whom our eyes 


are endued with the faculty of ſight? 
for the diſtribution of rays through- 
out the world, and union of light, 
exhibit the demiurgic ſecretion of 
the artificer. 

But as there are many apparent 
goods in the eſſence of this divinity 
which demonſtrate his middle poſi- 
tion between the intelligible and 


mundane gods, let us paſs on to the 
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laſt and apparent condition of the 
fun. His firſt condition then about 
the laſt world is, that of the ſolar 
angels, whoſe idea and hypoſtaſis is 
ſituated in their paradigm or ex- 
emplar. But, poſterior to this, his 
power generative of ſenſibles ſuc- 
ceeds ; whoſe more honourable part 
contains the cauſe of the heavens 
and the ſtars, and whoſe inferior 
part preſides over generation, at the 
fame time comprehending eternally 
in itſelf an eſſence invariably the 
fame. But indeed no one can ex- 
plain all that is contained in the eſ- 
tence of this god, though intelli- 


gence ſhould be conferred on him 


by this divinity himſelf ; fince intel- 
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lect appears to me incapable of com- 
prehending the whole. 
It will here however be proper to 
ſet a ſeal, as it were, to our much- 
extended oration, that we may paſs 
on to other diſquiſitions, which re- 
quire a contemplation by no means 
inferior to the former : but what this 
ſeal may be, and what the conception 
of his eflence, who ſummarily com- 
prehends the univerſality of things, 
may the god himſelf inform my un- 
derſtanding; as I am defirous of 
comprehending with brevity from 
what principle he proceeds, in what 
his nature conſiſts, and with what 


goods he repleniſhes the apparent 


world. We muſt aflert, therefore, 
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that from one god, I mean from 
one intelligible world, one ſovereign 
ſun proceeds, conſtituted in the mid- 
dle of the intellectual gods, accord- 
ing to an all- various mediocrity ; who 
connecting concordant and friendly 
natures, and ſuch as, though diſtant, 
conſpire into friendſhip and conſent, 
conciliates in unity firſt natures with 
the laſt; containing in himſelf the 
middle of perfection, and connection 
of prolific life and uniform eſſence: 
who, beſides this, is the author of 
every good to the, ſenſible world, 


not ouly illuminating and adorning 


it by his ſplendour, but giving the 


fame ſubſiſtence with himſelf to the 


eſſence of ſolar angels, and compre- 
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hending an unbegotten cauſe of ge- 
nerated natures; and, prior to this, 
containing a cauſe of eternal bodies 
free from the depredations of age, 
and endued with ſtability of life. 

And thus far our oration has ex- 
tended concerning the eſſence of the 
god; in which, though we have omit- 
ted many things, we have delivered 
not a few. But becauſe the copiouſ- 
neſs of his powers, and the beauty 
of his energies, are ſo great, that 
the properties conſidered in his eſ- 
ſence vehemently excel: (for ſuch 
is the condition of divine natures, 
that when they proceed into ap- 
parent form, they are multiplied 


through a redundancy and fecundity 


L240; :] 


of life,) conſider what occaſion there 
is, that we, who are as yet ſcarcely 
refreſhed from the preceding long 
oration, ſhould venture on an im- 
menſe ocean of enquiry. Let us, 
however, dare the inveſtigation, 
truſting in the aſſiſtance of the god, 
and endeavour to accompliſh our 
diſcourſe. 

In the firſt place, then, we muſt 
conſider that whatever we have pre- 
viouſly aſſerted concerning his eſ- 
ſence, belongs in common to his 
powers; for the eſſence of the god 
1s not one thing, his power another, 
and his energy a third; ſince all that 
he wiſhes, he both is, and can be, 


and produces in energy : for neither 
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does he wiſh to be that which he is 


not, nor is he unable to become 


what he wiſhes, nor does he with to 


energize what he cannot effect. 


The caſe indeed 1s very different 
with reſpe&t to mankind; for in 
man a twofold and diſcordant nature 
is diſcerned conciliated into one, i. e. 
the nature of ſoul and body; the 
former of which is divine, and the 
latter ſhadowy and dark, the ſource 
of contention and ſtrife. Hence, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, neither pleaſures 
nor griefs are in amicable conjunc- 
tion with our nature ; for what is 
pleaſant to the one procures moleſ- 
tation fo its contrary, the other. 
But among the gods nothing of this 


—— "* * 


(49. 
kind ſubliſts*; for their eſſence 
ſupplies them with good, invariably, 
aud in a perpetual ſeries. Whatever 
therefore we have aſſerted for the 
purpoſe of explaining his eflence, 
the ſame muſt be applied to his pow- 


ers and energies. But ſince our ora- 


tion appears to reciprocate in theſe, 


it follows that we muſt conſider in 
our ſubſequent ſpeculations about 


his powers and energies, that theſe 


In the Greek S yas aur rag T% YH 
d, nai Omer B rer! ps, more © & Petavius 
thinks sole ſhould be read giz, than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd, as is evident to every 
Tyro in Platoniſm. His verſion indeed of this 
part appears to me to be perfect nonſenſe. Nam 
« eſſentia, perpetu6que, nec per vices illis bona 
e ſuppetunt.“ 


F401 


are not his operations only, but his 


eſſence : for there are certain divi- 
nities allied to, and connate with, 
the ſun, who augment the pure eſ- 
ſence of the god, and who, though 
they are multiplied in the world, yet 
ſubſiſt uniformly about the ſun. 

But attend, in the firſt place, to 
their aſſertions who have not con- 
templated the heavens, like horſes, 
or oxen, or other irrational and bru- 
tal animals, but have laboured to in- 
veſtigate an unapparent nature from 
ſenſible appearances. And prior to 
this, you may, if ſo inclined, ſpe- 
culate a little concerning his ſuper- 
mundane powers and energies. Of 


theſe powers, the firſt is that by 


E 
which he cauſes the whole of an in- 
tellectual eſſence to appear pro- 
foundly one, by collecting extremes 
into one and the ſame; for as we 
clearly perceive in the ſenſible world 
that air and water are ſituated be- 
tween fire and earth, for the pur- 
roſe of connecting the extremes as 
by a bond, there is no reaſon why 
we ſhould not admit a ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhment in an eſſence prior to 
body“ and ſeparate from its nature; 
which obtains the principle of ge- 


neration, and 1s itſelf ſuperior to ori- 


* In the Greek, agreeable to our verſion me Twv 
oopaTw, which is evidently the proper reading; 
and yet ſuch is the ignoraace of Petayius, that he 
thinks rere, ſhould be read inſtead of ago rw! 
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1 
gin. Hence, in an eſſence of this 
kind, as well as among elementary 
forms, the extreme principles which 
are ſeparated from all corporeal com- 
merce being through certain medi- 


ums collected into one by the royal 
ſun, become united about his nature : 


and with this indeed the demiurgic 


power of Jupiter accords; to whom, 
as we have previouſly related, tem- 
ples were dedicated in Cyprus in 
common with the ſun. In the ſame 
place too, we have brought the teſ- 
timony of Apollo in confirmation of 
its truth, who doubtleſs underſtands 
his nature better than the wiſeſt of 
mankind ; for he is preſent and com- 


municates with the ſun, poſſeſſing 


. 


Btu 


the ſame ſimplicity of intellection, 
ſtability of eſſence, and ſameneſs 
of energy. For Apollo appears by 
no means to ſeparate from the ſun 
the multiplied and partial operation 
of Bacchus, but rather, as he per- 
petually ſubjects him to the ſun, and 
demonſtrates him to be his atten- 
dant, he aſſiſts us in framing the moſt 


beautiful conceptions about the god. 


| Beſides, ſo far as the ſun contains in 


himſelf the principles of the moſt 
beautiful intelle&ual temperament, 
he becomes Apollo, the leader of the 
Mules ; but ſo far as he accompliſhes 
the elegant order of the whole of 
life, he generates Eſculapius in the 


world ; whom at the ſame time he 


— 
. 
* 


1 


comprehended in himſelf prior to the 
world. 

But though we may contemplate 
many powers of the god, yet we can 
never exhauſt the whole. This, 
however, ought to ſuffice us, that 
in a nature ſeparate from, and more 
antient than, body, and in a genus 
of cauſes abſtracted from appea- 
rances, we may contemplate an 
equal, and the fame principallity and 
power of Jupiter and the ſun. We 
may likewiſe ſurvey a ſimplicity of 
intelligence, together with perpe- 
tuity, and a ſtability of ſameneſs, 
united with Apollo; but diviſibility 
of operation, in conjunction with 


Bacchus, who preſides over a par- 


1 


tial eſſence. Add to, that we may 
perceive the power of beautiful ſym- 
metry and intellectual temperament 
in union with Muſagetes. And 
laſtly, we may conceive that power 
which fills up the elegant order of 
the whole of life as combined with 
Eſculapius. And thus much con- 
cerning the ſupermundane powers 
of the god ; whoſe correſpondent 
operations above the apparent world 
conſiſt in diffuſſing a perpetual ple- 
nitude of good; for as he is the ge- 
nuine progeny of the good, from 
whom he receives a perfect and be- 
neficent condition, he diſtributes this 
excellency of his nature to all the 


intellectual gods, afligning them an 


1 


eſſence benignant and perfect. But 
another employment of the god con- 
ſiſts in conferring an abſolute diſtri- 
bution of intelligible beauty among 
intellectual and incorporeal forms; 
for as the generative eflence apparent 
in nature deſires to beget in the 
beautiful and to expole its progeny 
to the light, it is neceſſary that an 
eflence ſhould antecede and be the 
leader of this, which eternally gene- 
rates in intelligible beauty: at the 
ſame time we mult obſerve that it 
does not operate at one time and not 
at another ; or beget at one period 
and become afterwards barren ; for 
whatever is ſometimes beautiful here, 


is perpetually fair among intelligible 
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natures. Hence we mult aflert, that 
an unbegotten progeny, ſubſiſting in 
intellectual and eternal beauty, ante- 
cedes every prolific cauſe in the ap- 
parent world: and this progeny the 
{un contains, and eſtabliſhes about 
his own eflence ; conferring on him 
a perfect intellect, and by this means 
giving ſight, as it were, to his eyes 
by the benefit of his light. In a 
ſimilar manner, in the intelligible 
world, by means of an intellectual 
paradigm, which ſcatters a light far 
brighter than ethereal ſplendor, he 
extends, as it appears to me, the 
power of intellection, and of being 
intelligible, to all intellectual na- 
tures. But, beſides this, there is 


1 


another admirable energy belonging 
to the ſun, the king of the univerſe; 
I mean that better condition which 
he attributes to the more excellent 
genera of beings, ſuch as angels, 
dæmons, heroes, and partial ſouls, 
who perpetually abide in the reaſon 
of their exemplar and idea without 
merging themſelves in the darkneſs 
of body. And thus we have haſtily 
explained, to the beſt of our ability, 
the ſupermundane eſſence of the god, 
by celebrating its powers and ope- 
rations in that univerſal king the 
ſun. But ſince the eyes (as it is 
ſaid) are more worthy of belief than 
the ears, though they deſerve leſs 
credibility, and are more imbecil 


L392 
than intelligence, let us now con- 
ſider his apparent fabrication, having 
firſt intreated his pardon, for endea- 
vouring, with moderate abilities, to 
celebrate his divinity. 

The apparent world then, per— 
petually ſubſiſts about the ſun; and 
his light, which ſurrounds the uni- 
verſe, obtains an eternal ſeat ; ſo as 
not to be ſubject to any variations 
of place, ſince it is for ever the ſame. 
But if any one is willing to con— 
ceive by mere thought alone this 
eternal nature as temporal, he will 
eaſily know reſpecting the ſun, the 
king of the univerſe, who immedi- 
ately illuminates every thing with 


his light, what abundant goods he 


41 


eternally confers on the world. I 
am not indeed 1gnorant that both 
the great Plato, and Jamblichus of 
Chalcis, who was poſterior to Plato 
in time, though not in the powers 
of mind, and to whoſe books I am 
indebted for other philoſophical in- 
formation, as well as the preſent 
arcana, conſider the fun as gene- 
rated for hypotheſis only; and eſta- 
bliſh a certain temporal production 
for the ſake of diſputation, that we 
may be able to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of his effects. But this is 
on no account to be attempted by 
me, who am inferior to them in all 
mental endowments; eſpecielly ſince 


the very hypotheſis of his temporary 


16 


production is not without danger, 
as was evident to that illuſtrious 
hero Jamblichus himſelf. How- 
ever, ſince this god proceeded from 
an eternal cauſe, or rather produced 
all things from eternity, generating 
ſuch as are apparent at preſent from 
unapparent cauſes, by a divine will, 
an ineffable celerity, and an invin- 
cible power: hence he is allotted | 
the middle region of the heavens, 
as more accommodated to his na- 
ture, that he may afford to the 
gods, produced from, and together 
with him, an equal diſtribution of 
good; and belides this, that he may 
preſide over the eight ſpheres of the 


heavens; and may govern the ninth 


041 
fabrication, which poſſeſſes an eter- 
nal viciſſitude in generation and de- 
cay. For as to the planets, it is 
manifeſt, that, dancing, as 1t were, 
round the ſun, their motions are 
meaſured by a certain ſymphony of 
figures with reſpect to the god; to 
which we may add, that the whole 
heavens harmonizing with him in 
all their parts, are repleniſhed with 
gods from his divinity : for this god 
preſides over the five celeſtial orbs, 
and by revolving round three of 
theſe, generates as many Graces, 
while the reſt are called the balances 
of mighty Neceſſity. But theſe ob- 


ſervations are perhaps more obſcure 


to the Greeks, and on that account 


E 
unacceptable; as iſ we ſhould re- 
late nothing but what is common 
and known. 

But indeed they are by no means 
unuſual and ſtrange; for who (O 
ye moſt wiſe, and without inquiry 
aſſenting to a multitude of aſſertions) 
are the Dioſcuri? Are they not ſaid 
to live on alternate days, becauſe it 
is not lawful for both of them to 
be apparent on the ſame day; as, 
for inſtance, that you may clearly 
underſtand me, yeſterday and to- 
day? Then again, conſider with 
reſpect to the ſame Dioſcuri, endea- 
vouring with me to adapt your con- 
ceptions to their nature, leſt we 


ſhould aflert any thing new and 


L981 
unintelligible. But indeed we ſhall 
find nothing of this kind, though 
we ſcrutinize in the moſt accurate 
manner: for the aſſertion of ſome 
theologiſts that they are the two 
hemiſpheres of the world, by no. 
means pertains to the preſent inveſ- 
tigation 3 ſince it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive why each of theſe is called 
eTepnpeeoc, or diurnally alternate, as 
their illuſtration is gradually aug- 
mented without any ſenſation of di- 
urnal increment. 

But we are now entering upon 
ſpeculations, in the courſe of which 
we may poſſibly appear to make 
ſome innovations. In the firſt place 


then, thoſe may be very properly 


1 64 ] 
ſaid to participate the ſame day, to 
whom an equal time of the ſolar 
progreſſion, in one and the ſame 
month, belongs. Let any one now 
conſider how this diurnal alternation 
can be accommodated, as well with 
other, as the tropical circles æ. But 
a ſpeculation of this kind 1s not in- 
deed adapted to our preſent inveſtiga- 
tion; becauſe theſe circles are always 
apparent, and are conſpicuous to 
the inhabitants of regions ſituated in 
oppoſite ſhadows, each to each ; yet 


he who perceives the one cannot by 


* 'This ſentence is defective in the Greek; for 
there is nothing more than gro7irai lie, ove door 
di. Perhaps a « ought to be prefixed, agree- 
able to the ſenſe of our tranſlation. 
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any means diſcover the other. How- 
ever, that we may not dwell any 
longer in explaining the preſent 
affair, the ſun, as we know by his 
annual revolutions, 1s the parent of 
the ſeaſons; and conſidered as never 
receding from the poles, he 1s the 
Ocean, the ruler of a two-fold eſ- 
ſence ; nor is ſuch an aſſertion by 
any means obſcure, ſince Homer *, 


ſo long before us, calls Ocean + the 


* Iliad, 14. 

Ocean, according to his firſt ſubſiſtence, be- 
longs to that order of gods which is properly called 
intellectual, and is therefore Try 405 Heog, a fontal 
deily. Hence, (ſays Proclus, in his Scholia on 
* the Cratylus,) he is the cauſe to all the gods of 
« acute and vigorous energy, and bounds the diſ- 


1 


generation of mortals, of the bleſſed 
divinities, and of all things: and 
this indeed with the greateſt truth 
and propriety; for there is nothing 
in the univerſe which is not the na- 
tural progeny of the Ocean. But 
are you willing I ſhould explain in 


what reſpect this concerns the vul- 


* tinctions of the firſt, middle, and laſt orders; 
converting himſelf to himſelf, and to his proper 
« principles through ſwiftneſs of intellect, but 
" moving all things from himſelf, to energies ac- 
«© commodated to their natures; perfecting their 
«« powers and cauſing them to poſſeſs a never- 
“failing ſubſiſtence,” As a fountain therefore is 
the origin of a ſtream, in the ſame manner Ocean 
gives birth to the proceſſion of the gods into the 
ſenſible univerſe, from their ſubſiſtence in the in- 


tellectual order; and therefore he may very pro- 
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gar? Though perhaps it might be 
better to be ſilent, I will ſpeak on 
this occaſion: I will ſpeak, though 
my diſcourſe will not be properly 
received by all. 


The ſolar orb, then, is moved in 


the ſtarleſs, which is far higher than 


the inerratic ſphere. Hence, he is 
not the middle of the planets, but 


of the three worlds, according to 


perly be called the generation of the gods. Ocean, 
however, is far from being the ſame with the ſun, 
though this ſeems to have been the opinion of the 
Emperor; for Ocean, as I have before obſerved, 
originates among the intellectual gods, of which 
order Saturn is the ſummit; but the ſur: commences 
from rhe ruling or ſupermundane order, of which 
Jupiter is the monad. See more concerning this 


divinity in my notes on the Cratylus, 


1 
the myſtic hypotheſes “; if it be 
proper to call them hypotheſes, and 
not rather dogmata; confining the 
appellation of hypotheſis to the doc- 
trine of the ſphere: for the truth of 
the former is teſtified by men who 
audibly received this information 
from gods, or mighty dzmons ; but 
the latter 1s founded on the proba- 
bility ariſing from the agreement of 
the phænomena. Hence, if any one 
ſhould eſteem it better both to praiſe 


and confide in the former, ſuch a 


* 'That is, according to the Zoroaſtrian Oracles, 
the ſun is the middle of the Empyrean, Ztherial, 
and Material worlds, the two laſt of which receive 
a triple diviſion. See the Introduction to this 


Volume. 
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one, whether I am trifling or in 
earneſt, will meet with my eſteem 
and admiration. 

But beſides thoſe which I have 
mentioned, there 1s an innumerable 
multitude of celeſtial gods, perceived 
by ſuch as do not contemplate the 
heavens indolently and after the 
manner of brutes. As the ſun 
quadruply divides theſe three worlds, 
on account of the communion of the 
zodiac with each, ſo he again divides 
the zodiac into twelve powers of 
gods, and each of theſe into three 
others, ſo that thirty-ſix are pro- 
duced in the whole. Hence, as it 
appears to me, a triple benefit of the 


Graces proceeds to us from the hea- 


Ws 
vens, I mean from thoſe circles 
which the god quadruply dividing 
produces in conſequence of this, a 
quadripartite beauty and elegance of 
ſeaſons and times. But the Graces 
alſo imitate a circle in their reſem- 
blances on the earth. Add too, that 


Bacchus * is the ſource of joy, who 


* Dionyſius, or Bacchus, is the mundane in- 
tellect, and the monad, or proximately exempt 
producing cauſe, of the Titans, or ultimate arti- 
ficers of things. He is ſaid to have been torn in 
pieces by the Titans, becauſe the ſoul of the world, 
which immediately participates this deity, and 
which is of an intellectual nature, is partially par- 
ticipated by theſe divinities, and may be ſaid to be 
plucked off and ſcattered into generation. See 
more concerning this divinity in my notes on the 
Cratylus. See alſo my tranſlation of Proclus's 


Hymn to the Sun. 


E 7 
is ſaid to obtain a common kingdom 
with the fun. But why ſhould I 
here mention the epithet Horus, or 
other names of the gods, all of which 
correſpond with the divinity of the 
ſun? Mankind, indeed, may con- 
ceive the excellence of the god from 
his operations; ſince he perfects the 
heavens with intellectual goods, aud 
renders them partakers of intelligible 
beauty. For as he originates from 
this beauty, he applies himſelf, both 
totally and by parts, to the diſtribu- 
tion of good. .....* Theſe gods 


indeed preſide over all motion, as 


* 'There is an unfortunate chaſm in this place in 
the Oration, 
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far as to the utmoſt boundaries of 
the world ; ſo that both nature and 
ſoul, and every thing that exiſts, is 
perfected by their beneficent com- 
munications. But the ſun combi- 
ning this abundant army of gods 
into one ruling unity, confers on it 
the providence of Minerva; who 
originated, according to fables, from 
the head of Jupiter ; but who, ac- 
cording to our opinion, proceeded 
from the whole of the ſovereign 
ſun, and is wholly comprehended 
in his nature, Hence we differ from 
fables in this, that we do not con- 


ſider her as ſpringing from the ſum- 


mit, but as totally born from the 


whole of Jupiter ; for by conceiving 


E 
no difference between Jupiter and 
the ſun, we ſhall think agreeable to 
the deciſions of the antients. And, 
indeed, by calling the ſun providen- 
tial Minerva, we ſhall not aſſert any 
thing new, if we properly under- 
ſtand the following verſe: he came 
* to Python, and to providential Mi- 
* nerva *.“ For thus the antients 
ſeated Minerva with Apollo, who ap- 


pears to differ in nothing from the 


S Thad, 13. For a copious account of this 
divinity, who, abiding in Jupiter, from whom 
ſhe was produced, becomes a ſeparate, immaterial, 
and fabricative intelligence, ſee my notes on the 
Cratylus. I only add at preſent, that as Minerva 
ranks among the Curetes, who ſubſiſt in the intel- 


lectual order, ſhe is conſequently ſuperior to the 
ſun. 
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ſun. And I know not whether 
Homer, by a certain divine inſtinct, 
(for it is probable that he was ſeized 
with a divine fury,) propheſies this, 


when he ſings, 


So might my life, and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worſhip'd, like the Sun renown'd ®, 


That is to ſay, like Jupiter, who 
is the ſame with the ſun. And as 
the king Apollo, on account of his 
ſimplicity of intellection, commu- 
nicates with the ſun, ſo likewiſe it 
15 proper to believe that Minerva, 
ſince ſhe receives her eſſence from 
this deity, and is his perfect intel- 


lection, combines into union, with- 


* Pope's Homer, Book. 8. line 669. 
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out any confuſion, the gods who 


ſurround the ſovereign ſun; and 
that the ſame goddeſs, from the 
ſummit of heaven, pours through 
the ſeven planetary orbs, as far as 
to the moon, the genuine and pure 
rivers of life: indeed ſhe fills the 
moon *, who is the laſt of the orbicu- 
lar bodies, with intelligence ; and 
thus cauſes her to contemplate the 
intelligibles above the heavens, to 
regard inferior natures, and to beau- 
tify matter with the inveſtiture of 
forms, by removing from its ſha- 
dowry eſſence whatever it contains, 

* The following triad of conjubſiſtent divinities 


is, according to Proclus, contained in the Moon, 


viz, Diana, Proſerpine, and Minerva. 
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wild, turbulent, and deſtitute of 
order. 

But the goods which Minerva 
confers on mankind are wiſdom, in- 
telligence, and operative arts: ſhe 
is alſo ſaid to obtain the towers of 
cities, becauſe ſhe eſtabliſhes civil 
community by her wiſdom. It is 
likewiſe proper to declare a few par- 


ticulars reſpecting Venus * who, 


* According to the arcana of the antient theo- 
logy, Venus contains in herſelf the cauſe of the 
moſt uniform and pure life, (for beauty is à vital, 
intellectual form, illuminating all things with ſym- 
metry,) and exterminates every thing confuſed and 
inordinate in the univerſe : but this is likewiſe the 
province of Minerva, conſidered according to her 
undeſiled charaQteriſtic, See more concerning Venus 
in my notes on the Cratylus, 


7 -d 
according to the learned among the 
Phænicians, (which is likewiſe my 
opinion) has a demiurgic community 
with Minerva. Venus, then, is the 
temperament of the celeſtial gods, 
and the friendſhip and union, by 
which their harmony ſubſiſts; for 
as ſhe is proximate to the ſun, in 
conjunction with whom ſhe revolves, 
ſhe fills the heavens with the beſt 
temperament, gives fertility to the 
earth, and 1s the ſource of perpetuity 
to the generation of animals. And 
of all this the ſovereign ſun is the 
primary cauſe: but Venus concurs 
in her operations with this divinity ; 
alluring our ſouls with pleaſure, and 


diffuſing from æther, delightful and 
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1 
incorruptible ſplendors on the earth, 
far ſuperior to the brighteſt reful- 
gence of gold. I am likewiſe deſi- 
rous of diſcloſing a few arcana from 
the Phenician theology; whether 
or not in vain, our oration will gra- 
dually diſcloſe. Thoſe, then, who 
inhabit Edeſſa, a region eternally 
dedicated to the ſun, conſider Mo- 
nimus, and Az!zus, as the attendants 
of this deity ; Monimus, according to 
Jamblichus, (from whom we have 
received a few obſervations out of 
many,) being the ſame with Mer- 
cury * and Azizus, the ſame as 


Mars; and each of them, in con- 


* For an account of Mercury and Mars, fee 


my Notes on the Cratylus, 
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junction with the ſun, diffuſing a 
variety of goods on the earth. 

Such, then, are the effects of this 
god in the heavens, and through 
theſe his perfections are propogated 
to the utmoſt boundaries of the 
earth: but as it would be arduous 
to enumerate all his operations be- 
neath the moon, let us celebrate 
them by a compendious recital. I 
know, indeed, that I have already 
mentioned theſe, when I inveſti- 
cated the inviſible properties of the 
god from the phænomena; but the 
order of my diſcourſe requires that 
I ſhould now reſume the narration. 

As therefore we have aſſerted that 
the ſun obtains the principallity 


1. 
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among the intellectual gods, whoſe 
impartible eſſence is ſurrounded with 
a great and uniform multitude of 
gods, as likewiſe that he is the 
leader and lord of the natures, which 
among ſenſibles revolve in an orb, 
with an eternal and bleſſed progreſ- 
ſion; and that as he fills the heavens 
with apparent ſplendor, ſo likewiſe 
with an infinite abundance of unap- 
parent goods; from whoſe occult 
and divine energy too the goods de- 
rived from the other apparent gods 
receive their perfection; ſo likewiſe 
we mult conſider: that certain gods 
reſide in the receptacle of genera- 
tion, who are comprehended by the 


ſovereigu ſun, and who governing 


[ 81 ] 
the quadruple nature, are eſtabliſhed 
about the ſouls of the elements, to- 
gether with the three genera, more 
excellent than man *, But conſider 
what mighty goods he confers on 
partial ſouls + ! For to theſe he ex- 
tends judgement, governs them by 
juſtice, and purifies them by his 
ſplendor. Beſides this, does he not 
move and ſuſcitate all nature, by 
imparting to it fecundity from on 
high ? For he 1s the true cauſe of 
particular natures arriving at the 
deſtined end of their exiſtence ; ſince 
(as Ariſtotle obſerves man and the 


* 7. e. Angels, Dzmons and Heroes. 


+ 7, e. Such ſouls as ours. 
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among the intellectual gods, whoſe 
impartible eſſence is ſurrounded with 
a great and uniform multitude of 
gods, as likewiſe that he is the 
leader and lord of the natures, which 
among ſenſibles revolve in an orb, 
with an eternal and blefled progreſ- 
ſion; and that as he fills the heavens 
with apparent ſplendor, ſo likewiſe 
with an infinite abundance of unap- 
parent goods; from whoſe occult 
and divine energy too the goods de- 
rived from the other apparent gods 
receive their perfection; ſo likewiſe 
we mult conſider; that certain gods 
reſide in the receptacle of genera- 
tion, who are comprehended by the 


ſovereign ſun, and who governing 
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the quadruple nature, are eſtabliſhed 
about the ſouls of the elements, to- 
gether with the three genera, more 
excellent than man *. But conſider 
what mighty goods he confers on 
partial ſouls + ! For to theſe he ex- 
tends judgement, governs them by 
juſtice, and purifies them by his 
ſplendor. Beſides this, does he not 
move and ſuſcitate all nature, by 
imparting to it fecundity from on 
high? For he is the true cauſe of 
particular natures arriving at the 
deſtined end of their exiſtence ; ſince 


(as Ariſtotle obſerves) man and the 


* 7. e Angels, Dzmons and Heroes, 


+ 1. e. Such ſouls as ours. 
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ſun generate man. Hence, we ſhould 
form the ſame judgement, of the 
ſovereign ſun, in every other effect 
of particular natures: for does not 
the god fabricate for us rains and 
winds, and whatever elſe is produced 


in the aerial regions? Since, by giv- 


ing heat to the earth he excites va- 


pour and fume, by means of which, 


not only theſe ſublime phenomena, 


but likewiſe ſubterranean events of 


greater or leſs importance, are pro- 
duced. 

But why ſhould we protract this 
enumeration any farther, ſince it 1s 
now proper to haſten to the conclu- 
ſion ; farſt of all celebrating the goods 


which the ſun beſtows on mankind ? 


ery 
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For as he 1s the ſource of our exil- 
tence, ſo likewiſe of the aliment by 
which that exiſtence 1s ſupported. 
And indeed he confers on us more 
divine advantages peculiar to fouls ; 
for he looſens theſe from the bands 
of a corporeal nature, reduces them 
to the kindred eſſence of divinity, 
and aſſigns them the ſubtile and firm 
texture of divine ſplendor, as a ve- 
hicle in which they may ſafely deſ- 
cend to the realms of generation. 
And theſe benefits of the god have 
been celebrated by others according 
to their deſert, and require the aſ- 


{ent of faith more than the evidence 


of demonſtration. 
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But we ought not to fear attemp- 
ting the relation of ſuch things as 
are naturally the objects of know- 
ledge to all men. Plato, then, aſ- 
ſerts that the heavens are the maſ- 
ters of witdom to mankind, ſince it 
1s from thele that we learn the na- 
ture of number ; and our knowledge 
of its diverſity 1s ſolely derived from 


the revolution of the ſtun. To 


which Plato alſo adds, that the hea- 


vens*, by the ſucceſſion of many 
days and nights, never ceaſe to in- 


ſtruct the dulleſt appreheſions in the 


* This aſſertion of Plato, which as well as that 


preceding it, is to be found in the Epinomis, is 


defective in the Greek text of this oration, Whe- 


ther or not, I have ſupplied it according to Julian's 


E 
art of numbering; and that this is 
alſo effected by the varying light of 
the moon, which is ſolely imparted 
to this goddeſs from the ſun: indeed 
the farther we advance in our re— 
ſearches into wiſdom of this kind, 
the more ſhall we every where per- 
ceive the {ſymphony and conſent of 
other deities with the ſun. And this 
Plato“ himſelf evinces when he ſays, 
that the gods pitying the human 
race, which 1s naturally laborious 


and afflicted, gave to us Bacchus 


intention, the learned reader muſt determine, by 
peruſing that excellent dialogue. Petavius, how- 
ever, has not even mentioned the place where theſe 
words of Plato are to be found, 


* De Legib, lib, 2. 
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1 
and the Muſes *, who perpetually 
combine in one harmonious choir. 
But the ſun appears to be the com- 
mon ruler of theſe, ſince he 1s cele- 
brated as the father of Bacchus, and 
the leader of the Muſes; for does 
not Apollo, whoſe government is 
united in amicable conjunction with 
theſe divinities, diffuſe his oracles 
over all the earth ? Does he not ex- 
tend divinely-inſpired wiſdom to 


mankind, and adorn cities with ſa- 


cred and political inſtitutions ? It is 


this divinity who, through the colo- 
nies of the Greeks, has civilized the 
* For an account of Bacchus, ſee my notes on 


the Cratylus; and of the Muſes, the note to my 


tranſlation of Proclus's Hymns to theſe divinities. 


1 
greateſt part of the globe, and diſ- 
poſed it to receive with leſs refluc- 
tance the authority of the Romans; 
who indeed are not only deſcended 
from a Grecian origin, but have 
adopted, and perpetually preſerved, 
from the beginning to the end, the 
ſacred rites of the Greeks, and their 
piety towards the gods. To which 
we may add, that the Romans have 
eſtabliſhed a form of government by 
no means inferior to that of any of 
the cities which have enjoyed the 
beſt conſtitutions, but rather one 
excelling all the modes of political 
adminiſtration which have ever been 
adopted. And through theſe conſi- 


derations, I conſider the city of 


[BS] 
Rome as Grecian, both on account 
of its origin, and political inſtitu- 
tions. But why, befides this, ſhould 
I aſſert to you, how the ſun, by 
generating Eſculapius, has provided 
for the health and ſafety of all 
things? And how he imparts all- 
various virtue, while he ſends to 
mankind Venus and Minerva in ami- 
cable conjunction Like a provident 
guardian appointing, by immutable 
law, that the mixt nature of bodies 
ſhould purſue no other end than the 
generation of its like. Hence, by 
the conſtant revolutions of this deity, 
all vegetable and animal tribes are 
excited to the propagation of natures 


ſimilar to their own. Why again 


1 
is it neceſſary, to celebrate the rays 
and light of the ſun? For who does 
not perceive the dreadful aſpect of 
the night, which is not illuſtrated 
either by the ſplendor of the moon 
or ſtars ? So that from this circum- 
ſtance alone, we may conjecture how 
great a good we obtain through the 
light derived from this reſplendent 
god, But this light indeed he im- 
parts perpetually, and without being 
interrupted by the intervening ſhades 
of night, to places where it is neceſ- 
ſary, or the regions above the moon; 
but to us he benignantly affords a 
ceſſation from labour, through the 
fricadly interpoſition of the night. 


Indeed there would be no bound to 


1 


our oration if we ſhould purſue every 
particular of this kind, ſince there 
is no good belonging to our exiſtence 
which we do not receive as the gift 
of this divinity; whether it is per- 
fectly imparted from him alone, or 
receives its conſummation from him, 
through the miniſtry of other gods. 

But this deity preſides over the 
city of Rome; and on this account 
Jupiter, the celebrated father of all 
things, not only reſides in its tower, 
together with Minerva, and Venus, 
but Apollo alſo reſides on the Pala- 
tine hill, together with the ſun 
himſelf, who is univerſally known 
to be the ſame with Apollo, But I 


will mention a few things out of a 


1 

many, principally pertaining to the 
ſun, and to us who are the deſcen- 

dants of Romulus, and Aneas. For 
ZEneas, according to tradition, deſ- 
cended from Venus, who aſſiſts the 
operations of the ſun, and 1s allied 
to his nature: and the ſon of Mars* 
is reported to have been the founder 
of our city ; which, however para- 
doxical and incredible, was abun- 
dantly confirmed by ſucceeding pro- 
digies. However, as I am well 


aware, and have already mentioned, 


*. e. Romulus, who was wholly of a martial 


nature, and who, Knowing that he deſcended from 
this deity, entirely purſued a martial life, was 


therefore called a hero, or demigod, and the ſon 
of Mars. | 
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that Mars, who is called by the 
Edeſſenian Syrians, Azizus, is the 
forerunner of the ſun, I ſhall not 
inſiſt on this particular at preſent. 
But 1t may be aſked, why is a wolf 
conſecrated to Mars rather than to 
the ſun ? For they denominate from 
hence the ſpace of a year Lycabas. 
Nor 1s this appellation aflumed by 
Homer only, and the more illuſ- 
trious Greeks, but by a god himſelf; 
for thus he ſpeaks : ** Accomplith- 
ing, by a leaping progreſhon, 
% Lycabas, the path of twelve 
„months.“ 


Are you willing therefore that I 


Wet by a more pow- 
crful argument, that the founder of 
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our city not only deſcended from 
Mars, but that however the martial 


and noble dæmon *, who is ſaid to 


According to the arcana of the ancient the- 
ology, every god produces his own proper ſeries, 
commencing from on high to the laſt of things; 
and this ſeries comprehends in jtſelf many eſſences 
differing from each other. 'Thus, for inſtance, 
the ſun produces angelical, dæmoniacal, heroical, 
and nymphical powers, each of which ſubſiſts ac- 
cording to a ſolar charaReriftic ; and the loweſt 
of theſe powers poſſeſs a great alliance with the 
human race: for throughout the whole of things 
the extremity of a ſuperior order coaleſces with 
the ſummit of one inferior. Hence, theſe powers 
contribute to the natural operations of the human 
race, and among theſe to their procreations, 
Hence too, ſays Proclus “, it often appears, that 


heroes are generated from the mixture of theſe 


* In Cratylum, 
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have met with Silvia carrying the 


bath of the goddeſs, might contr1- 


powers with mankind; for thoſe that poſleſs a 
certain prerogative above human nature, are pro- 
perly denominated heroes. He adds, that not only 
a dæmoniacal genus of this kind ſympathizes phy- 
ſically with men, but that other kinds ſympathize 
with other natures, as Nymphs with trees, others 
with fountains, and others with ſtags or ſerpents. 
It is therefore by no means wonderful, that a dæmon 
belonging to the ſeries of Mars ſhould contribute 
to the generation of Romulus, who deſcended from 
that deity, and to whom he was ſo exquiſitely al- 
lied, that, according to habitude or proximity (vat 
ox:0%) he ranked in the order of Martial heroes. 
I only add, that if we carefully remeinber, in 
conjunction with the above theory, that the loweſt 
of theſe orders were aſſigned by antient theologiſts 
the ſame names as their leaders the gods, we ſhall 
find nothing in the Grecian theology but what is 
admirably conſiſtent, and beautifully ſublime, 
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bute to the fabrication of his body, 
yet the ſoul of the god Quirinus 
wholly proceeded from the ſun ? 
For we ought, I think, to believe 
in genera] report. As therefore the 
conjunction of the ſun and moon, 
who diſtribute in common the prin- 
cipallity of apparent natures, ſent 
his ſoul on the earth, ſo likewiſe 
this conjunction received it back 
again from earth into the heavens, 
after it had conſumed by the fire 
of thunder whatever was mortal in 
his corporeal frame. And from 
hence it is evident that the demi- 


urgie goddeſs * of terrene concerns, 


* 'That is, the moon, who maternally produces 


whatever the ſun produces paternally, and who, 


C01 
who is in a moſt perfe& manner 
ſubjected to the ſun, received our 
Quirinus, when he was ſent by pro- 
vidential Minerva on the earth; and 
afterwards brought him back, when 
flying from this terrene abode, to 
the ſun, the ſovereign of the worid. 
But if you are deſirous, beſides this, 
that I ſhould employ another argu- 
ment on the ſame ſubject, derived 
from the works of King Numa, be- 
hold the unextinguiſhed fire, en- 
kindled from the ſun, which 1s 


preſerved among us by ſacred vir- 


on account of her intimate alliance with this di- 
vinity, was called by ſome of the ancients & 


leſſer ſun, 
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gins, according * to the different 
ſeaſons of the year; and which, by 
this means, imitates the beneficent 
energy of the moon in her revolu- 
tion round the earth, 
But I am able to produce another, 
and a much more indubitable argu- 


ment, concerning this god, from 


* Petavius is right in obſerving that Julian ex- 
preſſes himſelf very obſcurely in this ſentence, 
Kola To; SraPogovs wen, according to the different ſea- 
ſons of the year; but he is certainly wrong in con- 
jecturing that it alludes to the veſtal virgins watch- 
ing by turns ; for this has no affinity whatever with 
the text. If we may be allowed to offer our own 
opinion, perhaps it alludes to the quality of the 
fire, which was preſerved more or leſs intenſe ac- 
cording to the greater or leſs power of the ſun at 


different periods of the year! 


1 
the inſtitutions of that moſt divine 
king. For while all other nations 
number their months from the courſe 
of the moon, we alone, together 
with the Egyptians, meaſure the 
days of our year from the revolu- 
tions of the ſun. To all which, if 
I ſhould add that we celebrate Mith- 
ras *, and inſtitute quadrennial con- 
teſts in honour of the ſun, I ſhould 
ſpeak of things more recent and 
known: but it will be better perhaps 


to adduce one teſtimony from more 


* Mithras, according to the information of 
Porphyry, de Antro Nymph. is conſidered by the 
Perſians as the father and creator of all things, 
and conſequently is the ſame with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, 
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antient traditions. Different nations 
then differently determine the com- 
mencement of the annual circuit; 
for ſome reckon from the vernal 
equinox ; ſome from the middle of 
ſummer ; moſt from autumn in its 
decline : yet all theſe celebrate the 
moſt apparent gifts of the ſun. 
For ſome with grateful recollection 
honour the god for the opportunity 
afforded them in autumn for ruſtic 
labour ; when the earth, pouring 
from her kindly womb all-various 
fruits, is cloathed with fertility, and 
every where exhibits the appearance 
of ſplendid hilarity ; when the ſea 
ſmooths its waters for the con- 
venience of navigation; and the 


H 2 
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ſtormy brow of winter is changed 
into feſtive ſerenity. 

But others derive the origin of 
their year from the ſummer day ; 
becauſe at that time they have 
greater ſecurity with reſpect to the 
ſucceſs of fruits ; ſince the various 
ſeeds depoſited in the earth are at 
that period collected together; ap- 
ples are in their moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate; and the depending fruit of 
trees has acquired maturity through 
the benevolent heat of the ſolar fire. 
But others more elegant than theſe, 
eſtabliſh the end of the year, when 
every ſruit has acquired its moſt 
perfect vigor, and is tending to 


decay; and on this account, when 
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autumn is in its decline, they date 
the commencement of their year, 
But our anceſtors having learned 
from that moſt divine King Numa, 
to be more ſtudious in venerating 
this divinity than other nations, 
without paying ſo much attention 
to what is uſeful, (acting in this 
reſpect in a manner becoming men 
of a divine nature and excellent un- 
derſtanding) directed their attention 
rather to the cauſe of theſe effects, 
and commanded the people to bind 
their heads at that period of the year, 
when the ſun, having left the laſt 
meridian limit, returns to us again, 
and bending his courſe towards Ca- 


pricorn, as to his deſtined goal, pro- 


FE 


ceeds from the ſouth to the north, 
that he may impart, by ſuch a pro- 
greſſion, his annual benefits to man- 
kind. And from hence we may 
conjecture, that an attentive con- 
ſideration of this particular induced 
our anceſtors to eſtabliſh this period 
as the beginning of the year ; for 
they do not perform this annual 
ceremony on the day in which the 
ſun commences his revolution, but 
when his progreſſion from the me- 
- ridian to the north is univerſally ap- 
parent : for as yet the ſubtility of 
thoſe canons was not ſufficiently 
known, which were diſcovered by 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and 
perfeted by Hipparchus and Pto- 
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lomy. But forming their judgement 
ſolely from the teſtimony of the 
ſenſes, they purſued the celeſtial 
phenomena : thoſe of a more mo- 
dern period, perceiving at the ſame 
time the rectitude of their obſerva- 
tions. Hence, immediately on the 
cloſe of the laſt month, which is 
dedicated to Saturn, and prior to 
the beginning of the new year, we 
celebrate moſt magnificent games in 
honour of the ſun, whom we deno- 
minate unconquered; and, in con- 
junction with theſe games, it is un- 
lawful to exhibit any of thoſe ſor- 
rowful ſpectacles which neceſſarily 


pertain to the laſt month of the 
year. 
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But after the- Saturnalia, which 
are the laſt of all, the Helian cere- 
monies return with the revolving 
year. And ] ſincerely with that the 
ſovereign gods would frequently 
permit me to celebrate and engage 
in theſe ſacred feſtivals, and parti- 
cularly that the ſun, the king of 
the univerſe, would grant me permiſ- 
ſion, who from eternity is produced 
about the prolific eſſence of he good, 
as a harmonizing medium, between 
the middle intellectual gods; on 
whom he confers indifloluble con- 
nection, infinite beauty, affluent 
fecundity, perfect intellect, and an 

eternal accumulation of every good: 


who, in an indiviſible moment, 


„ 
illuminates his conſpicuous ſeat, 
which he eternally obtains in the 
middle region of the heavens : who 
imparts his intellectual beauty to 
this viſible univerſe, and fills all the 
celeſtial regions with as many gods 
as he comprehends intellectually in 
himſelf, multiplied indiviſibly about 
him, and uniformly conjoined with 
his efſence. Nor does he leſs com- 
prehend in his divinity the ſublunary 
region, through a perpetuity of ge- 
neration, and a communication of 
goods derived through a circular 
body ; at the ſame time extending 
his providential care to the whole 
human race, and privately protec- 
ting the city of Rome. To which 


Py 
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166 
J may add, that he has generated 


my ſoul from eternity, and rendered it 
an attendant on his drvmity, May he, 
therefore, communicate theſe gifts, 
and ſuch others as we have already 
earneſtly implored him to impart. 
But may he beſtow on our city in 
common a perpetual duration, and 
benevolently preſerve it from hoſtile 
devaſtation. And laſtly, may he 
confer upon me, ſo long as he ſhall 
ſupply the ſtreams of life, felicity 
and proſperity in whatever pertains 
to human and divine concerns : but 
may I live, and adminiſter public 
aftairs, as long as ſhall be pleaſing 
to his divinity, uſeful to myſelf, 
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and advantageous to the common 
affairs of the Romans. 

And ſuch, dear Salluſt, is the 
oration, which, being moſtly com- 
poſed in the ſpace of three nights, 
according to the triple adminiſtration 
of the god, and from the ſuggeſ- 
tions of memory at the time, I have 
dared to ſubmit to your inſpection; 
ſince a former piece of my compoſi- 
tion on the Saturnalia, did not ap- 
pear to you entirely foreign from 
the purpoſe, and undeſerving your 
eſteem. But if you are deſirous of 
more perfect, and myſtic diſcourſes 
on this ſubject, by revolving the 
books of the divine Jamblichus, 
compoſcd with the ſame deſign as 
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the preſent oration, you will find 
the perfect conſummation *“ of hu- 
man wiſdom. But may the mighty 
{un, nevertheleſs, enable me to un- 
derſtand whatever pertains to his 
divinity ; and to impart my infor- 
mation to all men in common, and 
privately to thoſe who are worthy 
of ſuch inſtruction. In the mean 
time, till the god ſhall crown my 
deſires in this reſpe& with ſucceſs, 
let us both venerate Jamblichus, 
the friend of this divinity, from 


whom we have committed to wri- 


* Petavius in the margin conjectures that o9:vo; 
ſhould be wrote inſtead of , that is, ftrength 


or power, inſtead of the end; but for what reaſon 
I am unable to diſcover } 


1 0 ] 
ting a few particulars out of many 
which occurred to our recollection 
at the time: for I well know that 
no one can ſpeak more perfectly on 
this ſubject than Jamblichus ; though 
by the moſt vigorous contention, 
he ſhould endeavour to add ſome- 
thing of novelty to his diſcourſe ; 
for by ſuch an attempt, as it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, he would de- 
viate from true conceptions of the 
god. | 
Indeed if I had compoſed the pre- 
ſent oration merely for the ſake of 
inſtructing others, the labour of 
writing on ſuch a theme after Jam 
blichus would perhaps have been in 


vain : but ſince I had no other in- 


3 


tention than to render thanks to 
this divinity by a hymn, and con- 
ſidered my end accompliſhed in 
ſpeaking of his eſſence to the utmoſt 


of my ability, I do not think that 


I have miſpent my time by the pre- 
ſent compoſition. For the admo- 
nition of Heſiod *, 


Perform, according to your utmoſt power, 
Pure, ſacred rites, to the immortal gods, 


is not only to be underſtood as ne- 


ceſſary in ſacrifices, but likewiſe in 


the praiſes of the gods. In the 
third place, therefore, I earneſtly 
entreat the ſun, the king of the 


Opera et Dies. lib. I. 


E 


univerſe, that he will be propitious 
to me for my affection to his divi- 
nity; that he will impart to me a 
good life; more perfect wiſdom ; 
a divine intellect; and a gentle de- 
parture from the preſent ſtate in a 
convenient time, that I may aſcend 
to his divinity, and abide with him, 
if poſſible, in perpetual conjunction. 
But if this be a reward too great for 
my conduct on this terrene abode, 
may I at leaſt be united with him 
for many, and long- extended periods 


of time. 
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EMPEROR YfULIAN'S 
ORATION 


MOTHER or ruhE GODS. 


Is it therefore requiſite that we 
ſhould ſpeak about particulars of 
this kind ; and that we ſhould di- 
vulge, by a written oration, things 
which it is not lawful to mention, 
and which are ineffable? I mean, 
who Attis or Gallus is; and who 
the mother of the gods: what the 
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particulars are reſpecting her ſacred - 
rites; and on what account they | 
were delivered to us at firſt: for 
they were delivered indeed by the 
moſt antient Phrygians, and were 
firſt of all received by the Greeks, 
not indeed indiſcriminately, but by 
the Athenians, after they had learn- 
ed by experience that they were very 
far from acting properly in deriding 
him who performed the orgies of 
the mother of the gods. For they 
report that Gallus was 1njuriouſly 
treated, and ejected by the Atheni- 
ans as one who introduced novelties 
in divine concerns; and this becauſe 
they did not as yet underſtand the 
properties of the goddeſs, and her 
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agreement with Deo, Rhea, and 
Ceres. But this injurious conduct 
was followed by the avenging anger 
of the god, and an expiation of his 
Wrath. For the prieſt of the Py- 
thian god, who becomes the leader 


of the Greeks in all their illuſtrious 


undertakings, exhorted them to ap- 


peaſe the anger of the mother of 
the gods; in conſequence of which, 
as they report, a temple was raiſed 
to the goddeſs, in which all the 
public writings of the Athenians 
are preſerved. 

But after the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans received the ſame ſacred rites, 
the Pythian deity perſuading them 
alſo to this undertaking, that they 
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might procure the preſence of the 
Phrygian goddeſs as a military aſſo- 
ciate in the Carthaginian war. And 
here perhaps it will not be impro— 
per to inſert the following ſhort 
hiſtory of this affair. As ſoon as 
the Romans had received the oracle 
of Apollo, the inhabitants of Rome, 
the friend of divinity, ſent an am- 
baſſador to the kings of Pergamus, 
who then reigned in Phrygia, and 
ordered him to requeſt of the Phry- 
gians the moſt holy image of the 
goddeſs: but the ambaſſador re- 
ceiving the ſacred burthen, placed 
it in a good-failing veſſel, and which 
was 11 every reſpe& well adapted 


to ſwim over ſuch a length of ſea. 


E 

The ſhip therefore, having paſſed 
over the Ægean and Ionian, and 
ſailed about the Sicihan and Tyr- 
rhene ſea, drove at length to the 
mouth of the Tyber. But then 


the common people of Rome, to- 


gether with the ſenate, poured forth 
to the ſpectacle: and the prieſts and 
prieſtefles in particular were far 
more eager on this occaſion than 
the reſt; all of whom, inveſted with 
becoming ornaments, and ſuch as 
were agreeable to the cuſtom of 
their country, attentively fixed their 
eyes on the ſhip ſailing with a proſ- 
perous courſe, and on the impetu- 
oſity of the parted billows as they 
daſhed about the keel. But after- 
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wards, when the ſhip drove into the 
port, each perſon adored the ſtatue 
at a diſtance from the place where 
he happened to ſtand. But the god- 
deſs, as if willing to convince the 
Roman people that they had not led 
from Phrygia an inanimate image, 
but ſomething endued with a greater 
and more divine power than ordi- 


nary *, ſtopped the veſſel as ſoon as 


* To believe that the ſtatues of the gods, ſuch 
as they were fabricated by the ancients, partici- 
pated of a divine influence, as much as the ſub- 
ſtances from which they were compoſed is capable 
of admitting, muſt appear ridiculous to every one 
who 1s ignorant that the conſtruction of theſe ſta- 
tues was the reſult of the moſt conſummate theo- 
logical ſcience, and that from their apt reſemblance 


to divine natures they became participants of di- 
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it reached the Tyber, and ſuddenly 


rooted it, as it were, 1n the ſtream. 


Hence, on the people endeavouring 


vine illumination. For, as Salluſt well obſerves, 
in his treatiſe Oz the Gods and the World, (chap. 15) 
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As the providence of the gods is every where 
extended, a certain habitude or fitneſs 1s all 
that is requiſite in order to receive their benefi- 
cent communications. But all habitude is pro- 
duced through imitation and ſimilitude; and 
hence temples imitate the heavens, but altars the 
earth; /tatues reſemble life, and on this account they 


are ſimilar to animals; and prayers imitate that 


which is intellectual; but characters, ſuperior 


ineffable powers; herbs and ſtones reſemble mat- 
ter; and animals which are ſacrificed the irra- 


tional life of our ſouls.” Statues therefore, 


through their habitude or fitneſs, conjoin the ſouls 


of thoſe who pray to them with the gods them- 


ſelves: and when we view the ancient mode of 


worſhiping images in this light, we ſhall find it 


13 


to draw it againſt the tide, it reſiſted 
their efforts, and remained fixed; 


nor did it in the leaſt yield to their 


equally as rational as any other mode of conduct 
in which a certain end is propoſed to be obtained 
by legitimate means. 

Some of theſe ſtatues were called Diopeteis, or ſuch 
as deſcended from heaven, & becauſe, (ſays Jambli- 
* chus apud Phot. p. 554) the occult art by which 
«« they were fabricated by human hands was in- 
% conſpicuous.” And we are informed by Proclus 
on Euclid, in his comment on the definition of 
Figure, that this occult or theurgic art faſhioned 
« ſome of the reſemblances of the gods, by cha- 
4 racters, in an ineffable manner; for characters 


« of this kind manifeſt the unknown powers of 


'« the gods: but others it 1mitated by forms and 


« jmages; faſhioning ſome of them erect and others 
« fitting; and ſome ſimilar to a heart, but others 
e ſpherical; and others it expreſſed by different 


figures. And, again, ſome it fabricated of a 
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attempts of thruſting it forward; 
and though every artifice was em- 


ployed for this purpoſe, yet it ſtill 


« fimple form, but others it compoſed from a 
«© multitude of forms; and ſome of theſe were 
« ſacred and venerable, but others domeſtic, ex- 
« hibiting the peculiar gentleneſs of the gods : 
« and ſome it conſtructed of a ſevere aſpect; and 
« laſtly, attributed to others different ſymbols, 
« according to the ſimilitude and ſympathy per- 
« taining to the gods.” Let not the reader, how- 
ever, confound this /cientific worfhip of the ancients 
with the f#/thy piety, as Proclus in his hymn to the 
Muſes juſtly calls it, of the Catholics: for it is 
ſurely one thing to worſhip the images of thoſe 
giant-like Barbarians called Saints, and 3 to 
reverence the reſemblances of divinity ; ſince the for- 
mer conduct is horridly impious and full of delufron 
and inſanity; but the latter is beautifully pious, is re- 
plete with real good, and is divinely wiſe. 
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remained immoveable. In conſe- 
quence of this, a dire and unjuſt ſuſ- 
picion aroſe againſt the all- ſacred 
prieſthood of the conſecrated virgin; 
and Clodia (for this was the name of 
the venerable virgin) was accuſed as 
one not perfectly pure, and who had 
not preſerved herſelf inviolate to the 
goddeſs; and hence it was faid, 
the divinity gave evident tokens of 
indignation and wrath : for it now 
appeared to every one that the image 
was ſomething more divine than 
uſual. 

But in conſequence of this ſuſ- 
picion, the virgin was at firſt filled 
with ſhame, ſo very remote was ſhe 


from a conduct ſo unlawful and 


1 


baſe. But when ſhe perceived that 
the accuſation againſt her gathered 
ſtrength, then, unbinding her zone, 
and girding it round the extre- 
mity of the ſhip, like one agitated 
by divine inſpiration, ſhe ordered all 
the multitude to depart. Afterwards 
ſhe entreated the goddeſs that ſhe 
would not ſuffer her to be circum- 
vented by unjuſt blaſphemies : and 
then, as they report, raiſing her 
voice, as if ſhe was giving a nauti- 
cal ſignal, O, queen mother, (lays 
ſhe) I am chaſte, follow me. But 
after ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe not 
only moved the ſhip, but drew it 
for a conſiderable ſpace along the 
ſtream, And theſe two circum- 
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ſtances the goddeſs exhibited to the 
Romans for the purpoſe, as it ap- 
pears to me, of convincing them 
that they had not brought from 
Phrygia a burthen of inconſiderable 
honour, but one worthy the higheſt 
eſtimation, as not beivg any thing 
human but truly divine; nor a piece 
of inanimate earth, but an inſpired 
and divine poſſeſſion. This then was 
one of the particulars which the 
goddeſs exhibited to the Romans; 
but the other, that no citizen, whe- 
ther virtuous or depraved, could be 
concealed from her inſpection. And 
beſides this, the Romans from that 
time warred on the Carthaginians 


with proſperous ſucceſs, 
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Theſe hiſtorical particulars there- 
fore, though they may appear in- 
credible to ſome, and neither adapt- 
ed to a philoſopher nor a theologiſt, 
ought, nevertheleſs, to be men- 
tioned; for they are commonly re- 
lated by moſt hiſtorians, and the 
repreſentation of them 1s yet pre- 
ſerved in brazen images in Rome, 
the moſt powerful of cities, and 
beloved by the gods. Though I 
am not ignorant that ſome of he 
vehemently wiſe will conſider theſe 
matters as the intolerable trifles of 
old women; but to me it appears 
more proper to give credit to cities 
in theſe affairs, than to ſuch know- 


ing men, whole /ittle ſoul is indeed 


1 


acute, but beholds nothing with a 
viſion healthy and ſound. 

But I hear that Porphyry has 
philoſophized about ſome of thoſe 
particulars which I had an intention 
of diſcourſing upon during the time 
in which the ſacred rites of the 
goddeſs were celebrated; but I know 
not what Porphyry has ſaid on this 
occaſion, nor have I yet met with 
his diſcourſe on the ſubject, though 
it may happen that his opinion may 
be coincident with mine. But I 
(as the reſult of my own ſpontane- 
ous conceptions on the occaſion) 
underſtand by Gallus and Attis, the 
eſſence of that prolific and demiur- 


gie intellect which generates all 


[ 129 J 
things even to the loweſt matter, 
and which contains in itſelf all the 
reaſons and cauſes of material forms : 
for the forms of all things do not 
ſubſiſt in all, nor are the ideas of 
the loweſt and laſt of things, which 
poſſeſs nothing but the name of 
privation, with an obſcure concep- 
tion, in the moſt ſupreme and firſt 
of cauſes * As therefore there are 


many eſſences, and many artificers 


* I have already obſerved, in the Introduction 
to this volume, that our religious Emperor had 
not arrived at the moſt conſummate degree of per- 
fection in philoſophic attainments, and the preſent 
paſſage proves the truth of my aſſertion; for, in 
reality, the loweſt forms ſubſiſt in the higheſt, and 
the higheſt in the loweſt; but with this difference, 
that the loweſt are contained in the higheſt in a 


K 
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of things, that nature of the third 


demiurgus, (who contains the ex- 
empt reaſons, and continued cauſes, 
of material forms,) which, deſcend- 
ing from on high, through the ſtars, 
pervades through prolific abundance 
as far as to the earth, is that Attis 
who 1s the ſubject of our preſent in- 
veſtigation. But perhaps it is neceſ- 
ſary to expreſs my meaning more 


clearly. 


paradigmatical or cauſal manner, and the higheſt 
in the loweſt according to ultimate ſubjection, or 
after the manner of images, So that all forms ſub- 
fiſt in each, but in a manner accommodated to the 
nature of each; juſt as earth ſubſiſts in heaven 
celeftially, and heaven in earth according to a fer- 
reſtrial property. 
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We ſay then, that matter is ſome- 
thing, and that there is alſo a ma- 
terial form; but unleſs we admit 
that there is a certain cauſe which 
has an eſtabliſhment prior to theſe, 
we ſhall, through ignorance, verge 
to an Epicurean opinion : for if 
| there be nothing more ancient than 
theſe two principles, the realms of 
generation muſt be allotted a raſh 
and fortuitous impulſe. But we 
may perceive (ſays a certain ſaga- 
cious Peripatetic, ſuch as Xenar- 
chus) that the cauſe of theſe is a 
fifth and circular body *. But it ap- 


* Concerning this fifth body, ſce my Introduc- 
tion to the Timæus of Plato. 
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pears to me that both Ariſtotle and 
Theophraſtus are ridiculouſly anxi- 
ous about a body of this kind, and 
that they are ignorant, as it were, 
of their own voice. For, as when 
we have arrived at an incorporeal 
and intelligible eſſence it is neceſſary 
to ſtop, and not to inveſtigate any 
ſuperior cauſe, but content ourſelves 
with ſaying, that theſe things are 
thus naturally eſtabliſhed, ſo, (ſay 
they) with reſpect to the fifth body, 
it is neceſſary to acknowledge that 
it naturally ſubſiſts in this manner; 
to explore no other cauſes, but to 
ſtop here, without aſcending to an 
intelligible eſſence, which, as it is 
naturally in itſelf nothing, ſo it is 
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nothing but an empty conception in 
the ſoul: for after this manner I 
remember to have heard Xenarchus 
diſcourſing; but whether he is 
right or not in ſuch aſſertions, I 
ſhall leave to the firſt-rate Peripa- 
tetics to determine. That this, in- 
deed, 1s not agreeable to my opi- 
nions on the ſubject, muſt be per- 
fectly evident to every one; ſince I 
conſider the hypotheſes of Ariſtotle 
as wanting ſupport, unleſs they are 
conciliated with thoſe of Plato; or 
rather unleſs they are found to be 
conſonant to the oracles of the gods. 

But perhaps it 1s worth inquiring 
how a circular body 1s capable of 


containing: the cauſes of material 
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forms; for it is manifeſt and clear, 


that without theſe, generation can- 
not poſſibly ſubſiſt: for on what 
account are ſo many things genera- 
ted? From whence do the male and 
female natures originate? From 
whence the difference of things 
ſubſiſting according to genus in 
bounded forms, unleſs there are 
certain previouſly- ſubſiſting and pre- 
ſiding reaſons and cauſes which pre- 
exiſt as paradigms, and to the per- 
ception of which, if our ſight is 
dull, we ſhould ſtill farther purify 
the eyes of our ſoul? But proper 
purgation conſiſts in a converſion of 


the ſoul to itſelf, and a perception 


how ſoul and a material intelle& 
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are, as it were, certain expreſs re- 
ſemblances and images of immate- 
rial * forms: for there 1s not any 
one body, or any thing incorporeal, 
which ſubſiſts and is beheld about 
bodies, the image of which intellect 
is not able to receive in an incor- 
poreal manner; and this it could 
never be able to accompliſh unleſs it 
poſſeſſed ſomething naturally allied 
to theſe. On this account Ariſtotle 
alſo ſays, that the ſoul 1s the place 
of forms, not indeed in energy, but 


in capacity only +. It is neceſſary 


* The original is «ww», but ſhould doubtleſs 
be GUNWYs» | 


+ The ſoul is, indeed, Txpuwoppor anna, an 
emniform image; and the forms which partial ſouls 
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therefore that ſuch a ſoul, and 
which converts itſelf to the body, 
ſhould poſſeſs theſe in capacity: 
and if there is any ſoul unreſtrained 
by, and unmixed with, the body, 
we ought to think that all things 
ſubſiſt in ſuch a ſoul no longer in 
capacity but in perfect energy. 

But we ſhall underſtand this more 
clearly by means of the paradigm 
which Plato employs in the So— 
phiſta, though for a purpoſe diffe- 
rent from the preſent. But I do 


not introduce this example with a 


like ours contain, are, prior to the illuminations 
of ſcience, ſaid to be in capacity, becauſe they 
are then in a dormant ſtate, and may be compared 
to beautiful colours ſecluded from the light. 


* 


„ 


view to give demonſtration to what 
has been ſaid, for it is not proper to 
receive this by demonſtration, but 
by a direct appucation of intelle&t * 
alone: for our diſcourſe is about 
firſt principles, or things co-ordinate 
with ſuch as are firſt; ſince Attis 1s 
conſidered by us, and with great 
propriety, as a god. But what, and 


of what kind, is this example ? 


* 'The vo , Or application of intellect, 
which the Emperor mentions in this place, ſignifies 
that /elf-inſpe&ive power of intelle& by which it is 
able to paſs into immediate contact with ideas ſu- 
perior to ſuch as are participated by ſoul : and a 
knowledge of this kind is ſuperior to that of ſci- 
ence, above which it is immediately ſituated. See 
more concerning this in a note to my tranſlation 
of the Phædo of Plato, 
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Plato then fays, that, among thoſe 
who are converſant with imitation, 
if any one wiſhes to imitate in ſuch 
a manner as to emulate the real 
ſubſiſtence of the things imitated, 
ſuch an undertaking will be labori- 
ous and difficult, and almoſt next to 
impoſſible ; but that the imitation of 
things according to their appearance 
is eaſy, expeditious, and extremely 
poſſible. When, therefore, receiv- 
ing a mirror, we carry it about, we 
may eaſily exhibit the repreſenta- 
tions of the ſeveral ſpecies of things. 


Loet us now transfer the ſimilitude 


of this example to the ſubject of 
our inveſtigation ; and let the mir- 


ror be that which is called by Ariſ- 
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totle the place in capacity of forms: 
but it is perfectly neceſſary that the 
forms themſelves ſhould ſubſiſt in 
energy prior to capacity. Since our 
ſoul therefore contains, as it appears 
to Ariſtotle, the forms of things in 
capacity, where ſhall we firſt place 
theſe as ſubſiſting in energy ? Shall 
we eſtabliſh them in material na- 
tures? But theſe are evidently the 
laſt of things. It remains, there- 
fore, that we ſhould explore imma- 
terial cauſes, which ſubſiſt in energy 
prior to material natures, and from 
which, having a prior ſubſiſtence, 
our ſoul neceſſarily receives the rea- 
ſons of forms, in the fame manner 


as a mirror the images of things. 
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But from hence ſhe imparts them 
through nature to matter, and to 
theſe material bodies; for we are 
certain that Nature“ is the artificer 
of bodies, as a whole of the uni- 
verſe; but as ſubſiſting in indivi- 
duals, of every thing which has the 
relation of a part. But nature in 
energy ſubſiſts in us without phan- 
taſy; and ſoul above this is endued 


Nature is that diviſible life which ſubſiſts about 
body, which is productive of ſeeds, and which is 
the cauſe to all bodies of vegetation, nutrition, and 
increaſe: but this life is void of phantaſy, as is evi- 


dent from its being diſtributed through every part 


of the body, and becoming by this means paſſive in 


the moſt eminent degree, whereas the phantaſy, 
which is the ſummit of the irrational life, is undiſ- 


tributed and impaſſive. 
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with phantaſy. If therefore it be 
confeſſed that nature contains the 
cauſe of things of which ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes no phantaſy, what by the 
gods ſhould hinder us from aſſigu- 
ing this prerogative to ſoul, by a 
much better and more ancient right; 
ſince we know this very particular 
in a phantaſtic manner, and at the 
ſame time apprehend it by a reaſon- 
ing energy? Beſides, where is the 
perſon ſo contentious, who will al- 
low that material reaſons ſubſiſt in 
nature, all indeed in capacity, though 
not all according to the fame in 
energy, and yet will not allow this 
to ſoul ? If, therefore, forms ſubſiſt 


in nature in capacity, and not in 
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energy, and likewiſe ſubſiſt in 
ſoul, but more pure and diſtin, 
ſo as that they can be apprehended 
and known, but yet are by no 
means in energy ; from whence do 
we derive the firm perſuaſion of the 
perpetuity of generation? Or where 


can our intelleCt find any ſtability in 


arguments reſpecting the eternity of 
the world ? For a circular body is a 
compoſite of ſubje& and form. It 
is neceſſary therefore, that though 
theſe are not ſeparate from each 


other in energy, yet in our concep- 


* Forms ſubſiſt in Nature fabricative, but not 
intellective; in partial ſouls like ours, intellective 
but not fabricative; and in divine ſouls and intel- 
les, both fabricative and intellective. 
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tions we ſhould conſider forms as 
having a prior and more ancient 
ſubſiſtence. 

Since therefore it is admitted, 
that a certain preceding cauſe of 
material forms, in itſelf perfectly 
immaterial, is in ſubjection to the 
third artificer of things, who is not 
only the father and lord of theſe, 
but alſo of the apparent and fifth 
body; hence, ſeparating Attis from 
this deity, as a cauſe deſcending as 
far as to matter, we are perſuaded 
that Attis or Gallus is a prolific god. 
But, according to the fable, this 
god being placed near the whirling 
ſtreams of the river Gallus, obtain- 


ed a flouriſhing condition of being, 


L 


and afterwards appearing beautiful 
and grand, was beloved by the mo- 
ther of the gods; who, after ſhe 
had committed all things to his 
charge, placed on his head a ſtarry 
hat. But ſince this apparent hea- 
ven thus covers the head of Attis, 
is it proper to interpret the river 
Gallus as ſignifying the Gallaxy: 
For here a paſſive body 1s ſaid to be 
mingled with the impaſſive circula- 
tion of the fifth body. And thus 
far the mother of the gods permit- 
ted this beautiful and intellectual 
god Attis, who is ſimilar to the ſo- 
lar rays, to leap and dance. But 
when, in the courſe of his pro- 
greſſion, he arrived at the extremity 
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of things, the fable relates that he 


came into a cavern, and had connec- 
tion with a nymph, obſcurely ſigni- 
fying by this, the humid nature of 
matter“; though indeed matter is 
not ſo much ſignified here, as that 
laſt incorporeal cauſe which preſides 
over matter ; for, according to He- 


raclitus, 


«« Death is the portion of the humid ſoul.“ 


Such, then, is the intellectual god 
Gallus, z. e. a deity who contains 
in himſelf material and ſublunary 
forms, and who aflociates with the 


cauſe preſiding over the fluctuating 


* See more concerning this in my tranſlation of 


Porphyry's Cave of the Nymphs. 


L 
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nature of matter. But he does not 


aſſociate with the nymph as one 
with another of the ſame dignity 
and rank, but after the manner of 
one falling into matter. Who then 
is the mother of the gods ? She 1s 
indeed the fountain of the intellec- 
tual and demiurgic gods who go- 
vern the apparent ſeries of things : 
or certainly a deity producing things, 
and at the ſame time ſubſiſting 
with the mighty Jupiter ; a goddeſs 
mighty, after one mighty, and con- 
joined with the mighty demiurgus | 
of the world. She is the muſtreſs 
of all life, and the caule of all ge- 


neration, who moſt eafily confers 


perfection on her productions, and 


(147 ] 
generates and fabricates things with- 
out paſſion, in conjunction with the 
father of the univerſe. She is alſo 
a virgin, without a mother, the aſ- 
ſeflor of Jupiter, and the true pa- 
rent of all the gods: for receiving 
in herſelf the cauſes of all the in- 
telligible ſupermundane gods, ſhe 
becomes a fountain to the intellec- 
tual gods. The mother of the gods 
therefore, ſubſiſting after this man- 
ner, and who is alſo called Provz- 
dence, was inflamed with an im- 
paſſive love of Attis : for ſhe volun- 
tarily comprehends not only material 
forms, but much more the cauſes 
of theſe. But, according to the fa- 


ble, this divine providence, which 
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preſerves all generated and periſh- 
able natures, fell in love with their 
demiurgic and prolific cauſe, and 
exhorted him to generate rather in 
an intelligible nature, and to be wil- 
ling to convert himſelf to her eſ- 
ſence, and to dwell with her divi- 
nity; and laſtly, ſhe commanded 
him to aſſociate with no other than 
herſelf. 

But her intention in theſe injunc- 
tions was, that he might at the 
ſame time purſue a ſalutary union, 
and avoid verging to matter. Hence 
ſhe ordered him to behold her, as 
ſhe was the fountain of the demiur- 
gic gods, and this without being 
drawn downwards or allured inta 


11 


generation. For by this means the 


mighty Attis would become an ar- 
tificer in a more excellent degree; 
ſince in all things converſion to a 
better nature is more efficacious 
than a propenſity to a worſe condi- 
tion of being. For the fifth body, 
indeed, 1s on this account more fa- 
bricative and divine than terreſtrial 
natures, becauſe 1t 1s more convert- 
ed to the gods. But no one wall 
dare to affirm that a body, though 
it ſhould be compoſed of the pureſt 
æther, is better than an undefiled 
ſoul, ſuch as the demiurgus aſſigned 
to Hercules : for his ſoul, prior to 


her incarnation, then was, and ap- 


peared to be, more efficacious than 
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when ſhe conſented to a conjunction 
with body. For a providential at- 
tention to theſe inferior concerns 1s 
much eaſier to Hercules now, hav- 
ing wholly departed to his univerſal 
father *, than it was formerly, when, 
being inveſted with fleſh, he was 
educated among men. So much 
more efficacious to every nature is a 
converſion to that which is better, 


than an apoſtization to that which 


* Let the reader carefully remember that Her- 
cules is ſaid to have been the ſon of Jupiter, be- 
cauſe, during his ſubſiſtence on the earth, he im- 
mutably preſerved a commanding or ruling life, 
over which Jupiter preſides, and knew that he de- 
ſcended from Jupiter: and a ſimilar reaſoning muſt 


be preſerved in the characters of the other heroes. 
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is worſe, But the fable, deſirous to 
ſignify this, ſays, that the mother 
of the gods exhorted Attis to take 
care of himſelf, and neither depart 
any where elſe, nor be captivated 
with any other: but Attis, depart- 
ing from the mother of the gods, 
deſcended even to the very extre- 
mity of matter. Hence, ſince it was 
neceſſary that infinity ſhould, ſome 
time or other, be reſtrained aud 
ſtop in its progreſſion, Corybas, or 
the mighty ſun, who has the ſame 
eſtabliſhment as the mother of the 
gods, who fabricated, and providen- 
_ tially governs, all things in con— 
junction with her, and who per— 


forms nothing without her, per- 
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ſuaded the lion to announce the de- 
ſcent of Attis into the loweſt mat- 
ter. Who then is the lion? We are 
told for a certainty that he was yel- 
low : he is therefore a cauſe pre- 
ſiding over a hot and fiery nature ; 
which cauſe was hereafter to con- 
tend with a nymph and emulate her 
aſſociation with Attis. 

But who the nymph is, we have 
already explained; and the lion is 
ſaid to be ſubſervient to the demi- 
urgic providence of things, z. e. 
without doubt, to the mother of 
the gods; and afterwards by his 
detecting and betraying Attis, to 


have been the cauſe of his caſtra- 
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tion. But caſtration * is a certain 
repreſſion of infinity : for things in 
generation are not eſtabliſhed in 
bounded forms, and reſtrained by a 
demiurgic providence, without that 
which is called the inſanity of At- 
tis; which, when it departs from 
meaſure, and tranſcends all bound, 
becomes, as it were, debilitated, and 
is no longer able to preſerve the 
prerogative of its nature. And it is 
not irrational to believe that this 
ſhould take place about the laſt cauſe 
among the gods. Behold, therefore, 


Caſtration among the gods ſignifies the pro- 


| lific progreſſion of ſecondary divine cauſes into a 
ſubject order. 
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the fifth body unaltered according 


to every variation, and terminated ' 
by the illuminations of the moon, 
that this riſing and periſhing world 
may be in the vicinity of the fifth 
body. For, in the illuminations of 
the moon, we perceive that a cer- 
tain variation and paſſion takes place. 
It is by no means therefore abſurd 
to aſſert, that Attis 1s a certain de- 
migod, (for this 1s the meaning of 
the fable) or rather he 1s 1n reality 
a god: for he proceeds from the 
third demiurgus, and after his caſ-_ 
tration is again recalled to the mo- 
ther of the gods; but as he per- 
ſuaded himſelf wholly to verge, he 
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appears to incline “ into matter. 


Indeed he who conſiders this deity 
as the laſt of the gods, but the head 
of all the divine genera, will by no 
means deviate from the truth ; for 
on this account the fable calls him 


a demigod +, that it may evince the 


* It muſt ever be remembered that the gods 
comprehend and preſide over the whole of things 
in an impaſſive and immaterial manner. 

+ As Attis is the artificer of things converſant 
with generation and corruption, he may be called 
a dæmon with reſpect to a god who is the artificer 
of immutable natures : not that he is a demon 2/- 
ſentially, but only according to analegy; for as it 
is the employment of eſſential dæmons to attend on 
the gods and proximately preſide over inferior na- 
tures; ſo each ſubordinate order of gods, from 


following the operations of its proximate ſuperior 


order, .and preſiding over ſubje& natures, may be 
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difference between him and the im- 


mutable gods. And the Corybantes “, 
who are the three ruling hypoſtaſes 


called analogically, dæmoniacal with reſpe& to 
that order, It is in this ſenſe of the word that 
Plato, in, the Timzus, calls the ſublunary gods 
dæmons in one place, and in another gods of gods; 
and that in the Banquet he calls Love a mighty dæ- 
mon, and in the Phædrus a god. I only add, that 
the ſuperficial writers on mythology of the preſent 
day, from being ignorant of this particular, have 
dogmatieally aſſerted, that Plato only believed in 
one god, and that he conſidered all the other pow- 
ers ſubordinate to this god, as nothing more than 
dæmons; but nothing can be more falſe than ſuch 


an aſſertion; for in the ſpeech of Diotima in the 


Banquet, Plato clearly places the genus of demon 
as a medium between gods and mer. 

The Corybantes form the unpolluted, guardian 
triad of. the ſupermundane order of gods, and are 


analogous to the Curetes in the intellectual order, 
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of the more excellent genera after 
the gods, were placed round him 
by the mother of the gods as his 
guards. 

But Attis likewiſe rules over the 
lions, who, being allotted a hot and 
fiery nature, together with the lion, 
their leader, are indeed, in the firſt 
place, the cauſes of ſafety to fire; 
and through the heat and motive 
energy derived from thence, pre- 
ſerve other natures from decay. 
Add too, that Attis ſpreads himſelf 


round the heavens, which cover 


him like a tiara, and tends, as it 
were, from thence to the earth. 
And after this manner does the 
mighty Attis preſent himſelf to our 
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view ; and from hence the lamenta- 
tions for his long departure, and 
concealment, for his vaniſhings and 
falling into a cavern, ariſe. But the 
time in which his myſteries are per- 
formed ſufficiently evinces the truth 
of what I have here advanced : for 
they fay that the ſacred tree ſhould 
be cut down on the very day when 
the ſun arrives at the extremity of 
the equinoCtial arch; that on the 
following day the ſounding of the 
trumpets ſhould take place; that 
on the third day the ſacred and ar- 
cane fertile crop of the god Gallus 
ſhould be cut down; and that after 
all this, the hilaria and feſtive days 
ſhould ſucceed, 
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That this exciſion therefore, which 


is ſo celebrated by many, is nothing 
more than a repreſſion of infinity, 
is evident from this ceremony com- 
mencing when the mighty ſun has 
arrived at the eguinoctial circle, in 
which place his courſe receives the 
greateſt circumſcription : for that 
which is equal is bounded, but the 
unequal is infinite and incapable of 
being paſſed over. At this period, 
therefore, the ſection of the tree 
takes place; and after this the re- 


maining ceremonies follow; ſome 


of them indeed, through myſtic 
and ſecret inſtitutions, but others, 
according to rites which may be di- 
vulged to all men. But by the ſec- 
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tion of the tree, the gods, in my 


opinion, ſymbolically teach us that, 


plucking the moſt beautiful of pro- 
ductions from the earth, it is neceſ- 
ſary to offer virtue in conjunction 
with piety to the goddeſs, as a ſym- 
bol of having lived in a becoming 
manner in the preſent ſtate. For a 
tree indeed germinates from the 
earth, but haſtens, as it were, to 


ſhoot up into æther; it is likewiſe 


beautiful to behold, affords a cool 


ſhade in the heats of ſummer, ſends 
forth fruits from itſelf, and liberally 
beſtows them on mankind, through 
the abundant fertility which it poſ- 
ſeſſes. The ſacred inſtitution, there- 


fore, exhorts us, who are naturally 


1 


celeſtial plants, though detained on 


the earth, that collecting together 
virtue in conjunction with piety 
from a terreſtrial polity, we ſhould 
eagerly haſten to the primogenaal 
and vivific mother of the gods. But 
the recalling ſignal by the ſound of 
a trumpet, which is given to Attis 
immediately after his caſtration, is 
alſo a ſignal to us, who, flying from 
heaven, have fallen upon earth. 
But after this ſymbol king Attis 
ſtops his infinity through the caſtra- 
tion; and the gods by this means 
exhort us alſo to cut off the infinity 
of our nature, and haſten back again 
to that which is bounded and uni- 
form, and, if poſſible, to the one it- 
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felf; after which, when perfectly 


accompliſhed, it is proper that the 


Hilaria ſhould ſucceed. For what 


can be more joyful, what can be 
the occaſion of greater hilarity, than 
the ſoul flying from infinity and ge- 
neration, and the ſtorms in which 
it is perpetually involved, and by 
this means returning to the gods 
themſelves? But Attis being among 
the number of theſe, the mother of 
the gods by no means neglected him 
in his progreſſions beyond what was 
proper, but commanding him to 
reſtrain his infinity, converted him 
to herſelf. 5 

But let not any one ſuſpect that 
all this is ſaid as of things which 


1 


were once performed or really ex- 


iſted; as if the gods were ignorant 
what they ſhould fabricate, or had 
any concerns which it was proper 
they ſhould correct. For the an- 
cients in interpreting the cauſes of 
things which have a perpetual ſub- 
ſiſtence, or rather in exploring the 
nature of the gods under the inſpi- 
ring influence of the gods them 
ſelves, when they had diſcovered 
the objects of their inveſtigation, 
concealed them under the veil of 
incredible fables *, that through the 


paradoxical and apparently incon- 


* See more concerning this in my tranſlation of 
Salluſt on the Gods and the World, 
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gruous nature of the fictions, we 
might be ſecretly excited to an en- 
quiry after the truth; an utility 
which is merely irrational, and 
which takes place through ſymbols 
only, being, in my opinion, ſuffi- 
cient for the ſimple part of man- 


kind ; but to thoſe who are pruden- 


tially ſkilful, an emolument reſpec- 


ting the truth of the gods can then 
alone take place, when any one in- 
quiring after it, diſcovers and re- 
ceives it under the guiding influence 
of the gods themſelves. And ſuch 
a one, indeed, will be admoniſhed 
by the ænigmas, that it is neceſſary 
to inveſtigate ſomething concerning 


them; and when he has diſcovered 


1 

their ſignification, will advance 
through contemplation to the end, 
and, as it were, ſummit of the con- 
cealed truth; and this not through 
reverence and faith of a foreign opi- 
nion, rather than by the exerciſe of 
another energy, which ſubſiſts alone 
according to intellect. 

In ſhort, whatever we conceive 
having a ſubſiſtence as far as to the 
fifth body, I do not mean that which 
15 intelligible only, but likewiſe 
theſe apparent bodies *, which are 
of an impaſſive and divine condition, 


as far as to theſe, the pure + gods 


® 7. e. The celeſtial bodies. 
The celeſtial gods may be called pure with re- 
ſpect to the ſublunary gods from the bodies which 
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are underſtood to ſubſiſt: but matter 
eternally proceeded, together with 
the prolific eflence of the gods by 
whom theſe inferior natures were 
produced. And that providence of 
things, which is eternally conſub- 
ſiſtent with the gods, through the 
ſuperplenal abundance of prolific 
and demuurgic cauſe which they 
poſſeſs, and which being ſeated to- 
gether with king Jupiter, 1s the 


are their participants; 7. e. becauſe a celeſtial is ſo 


much purer than a ſublunary body. For as the 
eſſences of all the gods are tranſcendently pure, 
when one deity is called purer than another, this 
can only be underſtood as implying that the par- 
ticipant ſuſpended from the one is purer than that 
of the other, 


„% 


fountain of the intellectual gods; — 


this divine providence adorns, rec- 
tifies, and transfers to a better ſtate, 
that which 1s apparently void of life, 
unprolific, abject, and, as it may 
be ſaid, the very dregs and ſediment 
of things; and this it accompliſhes 
through that which is laſt in the 
gods, and in which all their eſſences 
end. For Attis having a tiara or- 
namented with ſtars, evidently im- 
plies that he eſtabliſhes, as the be- 
ginning of his government, the vi- 
ſible allotments of all the gods in 
this apparent world. But whatever 
is ſincere and pure in the univerſe 
extends as far as to the galaxy : and, 


as about this place, that which 1s 
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paſſive is mingled with the impaſ- 
ſive, and matter ſubſiſts together 


with ſuch a mixture ; hence a com- 


munication with matter is the deſ- 


cent of Attis into a cavern, which, 
though it did not take place contrary 
to the will of the gods, and to the 
mother of the gods, yet it is ſaid to 
have been contrary to their deſire; 
for the gods naturally ſubſiſting in 
that which is more excellent, that 
better condition of being, is by no 
means willing that they ſhould be 
drawn down to theſe degraded con- 
cerns; but through the accommo- 
dating deſcent of more excellent 


beings, theſe loweſt natures alſo are 


169 
led back to a mode of ſubſiſtence 


more excellent and more friendly to 


divinity. Hence the mother of the 


gods is ſaid not to have purſued At- 
tis with hatred after his caſtration, 
but then to have been indignant 
no longer; but ſhe is ſaid to have 
been indignant on account of his 
deſcent, becauſe, though of a more 


excellent condition, and a god, yet 


he gave himſelf up to an inferior 


nature. But the goddeſs repreſling 


the progreſſion of his infinity, and 


adorning that which was unadorned, 
through ſympathy with the equi- 
noctial circle, where the mighty ſun 


governs the molt perfect meaſure 


of bounded motion, willingly re- 
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called the god to herſelf, or rather 
ſhe retains him perpetually with 
herſelf; nor did theſe particulars 
ever ſubſiſt otherwiſe than at pre- 
ſent, but Allis is always the miniſter 
and charioteer of the mother of the 
gods, and always deſires the realms 
of generation; and laſtly, always 
cuts off infinity through the bound- 
ed cauſe of forms. 

Again, when Attis was led back, 
as it were, from the earth, he is 
ſaid to have recovered the poſſeſſion 
of his ancient ſceptres ; not that in 
reality he ever fell from them, or 


ever will; but he is ſaid to have 


deſerted his dominion, on account 


of his being mingled with a paſſive ; 


1 


nature. But it is perhaps worth 


inveſtigating why, ſince the equi- 
noctial is twofold, we do not cele- 
brate the myſteries of this god when 
the ſun is in Libra, but when he is 
in Aries; the reaſon therefore of 
this 1s beyond all doubt obvious : 
for when the ſun firſt approaches to 
us, then advancing from the equi- 
noctial, and the days increaſing, 
this ſeaſon, in my opinion, appeared 
the moſt convenient of all others 
for the occaſion. And, indeed, with- 
out having recourſe to the reaſon, 
which aflerts that light is the do- 


meſtic aſſociate of the gods, I can 


i. e. From his preſiding over a paſſive nature. 
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1cadily believe that the reductorial 
rays of the ſun are aptly accommo- 
dated to thoſe who haſten to be 
liberated from the realms of gene- 
ration. 

But conſider this affair clearly as 
follows : the ſun draws all things 
from the earth, and calls them up- 
wards with a reſuſcitating and won- 
derful heat; ſeparating bodies, as 


it appears to me, as far as to the 


moſt exquiſite ſubtilty, and elevating 


things which are naturally borne 
downwards. But all ſuch effects as 
theſe are arguments of his unappa- 
rent powers: for how is it poſſible 
that he, who through corporeal heat 
can produce ſuch effects in bodies, 


„„ 


ſhould not much more draw up— 


wards and lead back again fortunate 
ſouls, through an unapparent, per- 
fectly incorporeal, divine, and pure 
eſſence eſtabliſned in his rays? 
Hence, ſince it appears that this 
light is allied to the gods, and to 
ſuch as haſten to return from 
whence they fell, and a light of 
this kind 1s increaſed in our world, 
ſo that the day is longer than the 
night, when the royal ſun begins 
to proceed through the ram; — 
hence, the naturally reductorial 
power of the rays of the god is 
ſnewn by his apparent and unappa- 
rent energy, through which a great 
multitude of ſouls are led back again, 
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by following the moſt ſplendid and 


eminently ſolar form of the ſenſes : 
for the ſenſe of ſight 1s celebrated 
by the divine Plato“ as not only 
lovely and uſeful for the purpoſes of 
life, but as a leader in the acquiſi- 
tion of wiſdom. But if I ſhould 


touch upon that arcane and myſtic 


narration which the Chaldean +, 


agitated by divine fury, poured forth 
about the ſeven-rayed god, and 
through which he leads ſouls back 
again to the courts of light, I ſhould 
ſpeak of things unknown, and in- 
deed vehemently ſo, to the ſordid 


vulgar, though well known to the- 


* Tn the Timæus. 
+ 7. e. Julian the Theurgiſt. 
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urgic and bleſſed men; and there- 
fore I ſhall be ſilent reſpecting ſuch 
particulars at preſent, 

But, as I before obſerved, the 
time appointed by the antients for 
the celebration of theſe ſacred rites 
was not irrationally aſſumed, but 
with the greateſt propriety, and 
agreeable to the molt perfect reaſon: 
and an argument for the truth of 
this may be derived from conſide- 
ring, that the venerable and arcane 
myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine * 
are celebrated when the ſun is in 
Libra; and this with the greateſt 


propriety ; for it is neceſſary to be 


* See my Diſſertation on the Eleuſinian and 
Bacchic Myſteries, 
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again initiated when the ſolar god 
is departing from our zone, that we 
may ſuffer no moleſtation from the 
prevalence of an atheiſtical and dark 
power. Hence the Athenians ce- 
lebrate the myſteries of Ceres twice; 
the lefler myſteries when the ſun is 
in Aries, and the greater when he 
is in Libra; through the cauſes 
which I have already aſſigned. But 

it appears to me that they were 
called greater and leſſer on other ac- 
counts, but eſpecially for this reaſon, 
becauſe it is more proper to celebrate 
theſe myſteries when the god 1s 
departing from, than when he is 
approaching to, our zone. Hence, 


in the lefler myſteries, the prote- 


C1097 1 


leia * of initiation take place, and 


this ſo far only as is ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of recollection; as the 
ſaving and reductorial god is at this 
period preſent. But a little after 
this, continued luſtrations, and the 
performance of holy ceremonies be- 
longing to the ſacred myſteries, ſuc- 
ceed : but when the god departs 
from us to the region of the Antich- 
thones, then the very ſummit of 
the myſteries receives its conſum- 
mation. But ſee how, as in the 


The myſteries conſiſted of three parts rern: 
[uno N,, I. e. certain perfective rates, initia- 
tion, and inſpectioan; and the proteleia, or things 
previous to perfectiom, belonged to the two firſt of 
theſe parts, but not to the third. 
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myſteries of Gallus, the cauſe of 
generation is cut off, ſo among the 
Athenians, thoſe who are concerned 
in the arcana are perfectly holy; 
and the hierophant who preſides 
over theſe entirely abſtains from all 
generation, as one to whom a pro- 
greſſion into the infinitive by no 
means belongs, but an eſſence boun- 
ded, and perpetually abiding, con- 
tained in one, undecaying and pure. 
And thus much may ſuffice reſpec- 
ting particulars of this kind. 

It now remains that we inveſti- 
gate the ſanctity and luſtrations be- 
longing to the myſteries of Gallus 
and the Mother of the Gods, that 
if we ſhould find any thing in theſe 
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pertaining to our hypotheſis we may 
transfer it from thence. But this, 
in the firſt place, appears ridiculous 
to every one, that the ſacred law 
permits in theſe myſteries the feed- 
ing on fleſh, but prohibits the uſe of 
vegetables; for are not the latter 
deprived of, but the former endued 
with, ſoul? And is not fleſh full 
of blood and many other things 
which both the fight and the hear- 
ing cannot eaſily endure ? Is not 
this too the greateſt argument in fa- 
vour of vegetables, that injury to 
no one reſults from their uſe; but 
no one can feed on fleſh without 
the ſlaughter of animals, the execu- 


tion of which muſt neceſſarily be 
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attended with affliction and pain? 
Such are the objections which may 
be raiſed by many, and thoſe not 
of the vulgar of mankind : and theſe 
very particulars are now derided by 
the moſt impious “; for, ſay they, 
in theſe rites, the ſtalks of pot-herbs 
may be eaten, but the roots muſt 
be rejected, as likewiſe turnips ; and 
again, figs are allowed, but pome- 
granates and apples are not permitted 
to be eaten. As I have often heard 
many murmuring about particulars 
of this kind, and have myſelf for- 
merly ſtarted the fame objections, 


* Meaning the Chriſtians, Epicureans, and 
perfect Atheiſts. 
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J alone among all men ſeem to owe 


the tribute of thanks to all the gods, 
but eſpecially to the mother of the 
gods, not only on account of her 
beneficence towards me in other 
affairs, but for her goodneſs in not 
neglecting me as one wandering in 
darkneſs; but, in the firſt place, 
commanding me to cut off, not in- 
deed from my body, but from the 
irrational impulſes and motions of 
my ſoul, whatever is conſidered as 
ſuperfluous and vain by the intel- 
lectual and preſiding cauſe of our 
ſouls ; and in the next place, eſta- 
bliſhing in my intelle& certain rea- 
ſons, which are perhaps not per- 


fectly abhorrent from the true and 
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holy ſcience concerning the gods. 
But my diſcourſe ſeems to revolve 
in a circle, as if I had nothing to 
ſay on this occaſion ; this, how- 
ever, is far from being the caſe; 
for in running through the ſeveral 
particulars, I am able to exhibit 
clear and manifeſt cauſes why it 1s 
not lawful to feed on thoſe vege- 
tables which the ſacred inſtitution 
prohibits, and this I ſhall very 
ſhortly accompliſh ; but at preſent 
it is better to propoſe, as it were, 
certain formula and rules, by fol- 
lowing which we may be able to 
form a judgement of any particulars 
which, through the haſte of com- 
poſition, may have eſcaped our at- 


Bo. 


tention : and, in the firſt place, it 
is neceſſary briefly to call to mind 
the account which we have given 
of Attis and his caſtration, and the 
meaning of the ſymbols which take 
place after his caſtration as far as 
to the hilaria, together with the 
intention of the ſacred luſtrations. 
Attis, then, has been ſaid by us to 
be a certain cauſe and divinity who 
proximately fabricates the material 
world, and who, deſcending even 
to the extremity of things, 1s at 
length ſtopt by the demiurgic mo- 
tion of the ſun, when the ſolar god 
arrives at the extreme bounded cir- 
cumference of the univerſe, and 


which, from its effect, is called the 
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equinoctial circle. But we have ſaid 
that caſtration 1s the reſtraining of 
infinity, which takes place no other- 
wiſe than by a revocation and emer- 
ſion to a more antient and primary 
cauſe; but we conſider the eleva- 
tion of ſouls as the ultimate deſign 
of luſtration. 

Theſe ſacred rites, therefore, do 
not permit us, in the firſt place, to 
feed on ſeeds which decline towards 
the earth : for earth is the laſt of 
things, into which evil, according 
to Plato, being impelled, perpetually 
revolves; and the gods in the Ora- 
cles every where denominate it 
dregs, and continually exhort us to 


fly from thence, In the firſt place, 


5 
therefore, the vivific and providen- 
tial goddeſs does not permit us to 
uſe aliment which declines towards 
the earth, but exhorts us to look to 
heaven, or rather above the heavens 
themſelves. There are ſome, in- 
deed, Who feed on one kind of ſeed 
only, that is, on beans, which they 
conſider as not ranking among ſeeds 
any more than pot-herbs, ſince they 
naturally riſe upwards and are 
ſtraight, and do not drive their roots 
in the earth, but are rooted in the 
ſame manner as the fruit of the ivy 
depends from the tree, or that of 
the vine from the reed: on this 
account therefore, the goddeſs for- 


bids us to uſe the ſeed of plants, 
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but permits us to feed on fruits and 
pot-herbs; not indeed on ſuch as 
are almoſt level with the ground, 
but on ſuch as are ſublimely raiſed 
from the earth. In like manner, 
with reſpect to turnips, ſhe orders 
us to abſtain from whatever they 
poſſeſs of a terreſtrial nature, merely 
on account of its alliance to earth ; 
but ſhe allows us the uſe of what- 
ever emerges upwards and raiſes it- 
{elf on high, on account of the pu- 
rity of its nature. Hence, ſhe per- 
mits us to ule the ſtalks of pot-herbs, 
but forbids us to feed on the roots, 
and eſpecially from ſuch as are nou- 
rithed in, and ſympathize with, the 


earth. 


B 
Again, with reſpect to the fruits 


of trees, ſhe prohibits us from cor- 
rupting and conſuming apples, as 
being ſacred and golden, and images 
of the rewards attending arcane and 
teleſtic labours * ; and as deſerving 
reverence and reſpect, on account 
of their exemplars: but ſhe forbids 
the uſe of the pomegranate as being 
a terreſtrial plant; and likewiſe the 
fruit of the palm, becauſe, perhaps 
ſome one may ſay, it does not grow 


in Phrygia, where this ſacred inſti- 


* He alludes to the Heſperian golden apples 
which were plucked by Hercules, which formed 
his laſt labour, and ſignify his reaping undefiled 


advantages through myſtic operations ; for gold is 
a ſymbol of purity. 
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tution was firſt eſtabliſhed : but to 


me, the prohibition ſeems rather 
to ariſe from its being a plant ſacred 
to the ſun, and of an undecaying 
nature, and that on this account it 
is not aſſumed in the purifying rites 
for the nouriſhment of the body. 
But after this, we are forbidden to 
feed on any kind of fiſh, the reaſon 
of which 1s, a problem in common 
with us and the Egyptians. But 
it appears to me, that any one may, 


with great propriety, always abſtain 


from fiſh, for two reaſons, and eſ- 


pecially in purifying ceremonies : 
In the firſt place, becauſe it is not 
proper to feed on things which we 


ſacrifice to the gods; and here, in- 


„„ 


deed, I ſhall have no occaſion. to 
fear being accuſed of gluttony, which 
I recolle&t was once the caſe, ſhould 
any one enquire why we do not fre- 
quently ſacrifice theſe to the gods; 
for we have ſomething to offer in 
reply to this interrogation. And we 
ſacrifice theſe, indeed, O blefled 
man, in certain teleſtic rites ; juſt 
as the Romans ſacrifice a horſe, and, 
both Greeks and Romans, many 
other animals and wild beaſts, as, 
for inſtance, dogs to Hecate : and 
among other nations, in teleſtic ſa- 
crifices, ſuch like victims are of- 
fered, once or twice a year. But 
this 1s not the caſe in the moſt ho- 


noured facrifices, through which 
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alone we are rendered worthy of en- 
tering into communion and banquet- 
ing with the gods. Hence, we do not 
facrifice fiſhes in the moſt venerable 
rites, becauſe we neither feed on 
them, nor take any care of their 
propagation ; nor, laſtly, have we 
any herds of fiſhes, as we have of 
oxen and ſheep ; for as theſe animals 
are aſſiſted and multiplied through 
the attention which we pay to them, 
they are on this account uſeful to 
us for other purpoſes, and for ho- 
nourable ſacrifices to the gods: and 
this is one reaſon why I do not think 
it 1s proper to feed on fiſh during 


the time of the purifying rites. 


B 

But the other reaſon, and which, 
I think, harmonizes better with 
what has been before ſaid, is this, 
that fiſhes being after a certain man- 
ner merged in the profundities of 
the earth, are more terreſtrial than 
ſeeds; but he who deſires to fly 
away, and ſoar ſublimely above the 
air to the very ſummit of the hea- 
vens, will juſtly abhor every thing 
of this kind, and will purſue and 
convert himſelf to natures tending 
towards the air, and haſtening to 
arduous ſublimiries, and, that I may 
ſpeak in poetical language, behold- 
ing the heavens. Again, this ſa- 
cred inſtitution permits us to feed 


on birds, a few excepted, which 
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happen to be perfectly ſacred ; and 


likewiſe all quadrupeds which we 
uſually feed on, except the hog : for 
as this animal 1s entirely terreſtrial 
in its form, manner of living, and 
from the very condition of its eſ- 
ſence, (as its fleſh is excrementitious 
and groſs *) on this account it 1s 
driven from the facred feaſt : for 
this victim is not undeſervedly con- 
ſidered as friendly to the terreſtrial 
gods; ſince it is an animal which 


never beholds the heavens, and is 


I have obſerved that the moſt vulgar and 
groſs part of mankind are remarkably fond of 
pork ; and this very properly, ſince like rejoyces 
in like. 


1 


not only unwilling, but is naturally 
incapable of ſuch a ſurvey. 

And ſuch are the cauſes why the 
divine inſtitution ſays that it is pro- 
per to abſtain from certain ſpecies 
of aliment, and which we ourſelves 
underſtanding, communicate to thoſe 
who poſſeſs a knowledge of the gods. 
We ſhall only therefore obſerve, 
concerning other particulars, the 
uſe of which 1s permitted, that the 
ſacred inſtitution does not preſcribe 
all things to all ; but the divine 
law, regarding that which is poſlible 
to human nature, permits the mul- 
titude to uſe common aliment of this 
kind ; not that we ſhould all of us 
neceflarily equally abſtain in all 
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things, (for this perhaps is not eaſy 


to be accompliſhed) but that we 
ſhould, in the firſt place, feed on 
that aliment which the power of the 
body will readily admit; which, in 
the ſecond place, we poſſeſs the abi- 
lity of obtaining; and thirdly, to 
which our will aſſents. For in 
ſacred rites it is well worth extend- 
ing the will in ſuch a manner that 
it may riſe above the power of body, 
and may cheerfully endeavour to 
comply with the divine inſtitutions; 
for this, indeed, 1s eminently con- 
ducive to the ſafety of the ſoul— 
to pay a much greater attention to 
itſelf, than to the ſalubrity of the 
body ; and even the body, though 


L 195 J 
in a ſecret manner, will appear to 
receive by this means greater and 
more wonderful advantages: for 
when the ſoul gives the whole of 
herſelf to the gods, and wholly de- 
livers herſelf to the guidance of bet- 
ter natures, purifying rites, as it 
appears to me, ſucceeding, and prior 
to theſe, divine inſtitutions taking 
the lead, nothing farther now pro- 
| hibiting and impeding; (for all 
things are contained in the gods, and 
ſubſiſt about them) when this is the 
caſe, the divine light will immedi- 
ately ſhine upon her. But in con- 
ſequence of her being thus deified, 
ſhe transfuſes a certain vigorous 


ſtrength into her connate ſpirit, 
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which, when included, and, as it 
were, poſſeſſing dominion, becomes 
through this ſpirit the cauſe of 
ſafety to the whole body. For that 
all diſeaſes, or at leaſt the greater 
part, and the greateſt, happen from 
the mutation and erroneous motion 
of the ſpirit, will not, I think, be 
demied by any phyſician : for, ac- 
cording to ſome, all diſeaſes, and 
according to others, the greater 
part, and the greateſt, and the moſt 
difficult to be cured, originate from 
hence. And indeed the Oracles of 
the gods teſtify the truth of theſe 
aſſertions, when they declare, that 
through purifying ceremouies, not 


the ſoul only, but bodies themſelves, 


5 


become worthy of receiving much 
aſſiſtance and health: “for (ſay 
they) the mortal veſtment of bit- 
„ ter matter will, by this means, 


& be preſerved *. And this the 


* 'This is moſt probably one of the Chaldzan 
Oracles, but is not to be found among the frag- 
ments of the Zoroaſtrian Oracles, collected firſt by 
Patricius, and afterwards republiſhed by Stanley. 
Among theſe fragments, however, the following 
Oracle is to be found, which perfectly correſponds 


in meaning with that quoted by our pious Emperor: 


ExTeivces TUpkvoy vouy 


Epyov * evorGing, fEUTOY Kg Wat TAWTES 


1. e. By extending a fiery intellect, to the work 


« of piety, you will preſerve the flowing body.“ 


But the Oracle by a fiery intellect, means an intellect 
full of divine conceptions, and which profoundly 
beholds the nature of the gods. 
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gods in an exhortatory manner, an- 
nounce to the moſt holy of The- 
urgiſts. 

What therefore now remains for 
us to ſay; eipecally ſince we have 
compoſed this Oration without any 
reſpite in a ſhort part of one night, 
without any previous reading or 
meditation on the ſubject, and with- 
out even intending to diſcourſe on 
theſe particulars, till we called for 
theſe note books 1n order to commit 
them to writing ? The goddeſs her- 
ſelf is a witneſs of the truth of my 
aſſertion. What then remains for 
us to accomplith, except recalling. 
the goddeſs into our memory, to- 


gether with Minerva and Bacchus, 
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whole feſtivals the law eſtabliſhes 
in theſe purifying rites ? And this 
indeed took place, in conſequence 
of the authors of theſe ceremonies 
perceiving the alliance of Minerva 
with the mother of the gods, 
through providential fimilitude in 
the eſſence of each; from perceiving 
likewiſe the partial fabrication of 
Bacchus, which this mighty god 
receiving from the uniform and 
ſable life of the mighty Jupiter, 
in conſequence, of proceeding from 
him, diſtributed to all apparent na- 
tures ; at the ſame time adminiſtring 
and ruling over every partial fabri- 
cation, But it is proper likewiſe 


to call to mind, in conjunction with 
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theſe, Hermes Epaphroditus *; for 
thus is this god denominated by the 
myſtics, who are ſaid to kindle 
lamps in honour of the wiſe Attis. 
Who, therefore, is fo dull of ap- 
prehenſion as not to underſtand that 
all things which entirely ſubſiſt for 


the ſake of generation are called up- 


* 'That is, Beautiful, or graceful, a name which 
was doubtleſs given to Hermes from his intimate 
alliance with Venus ; for Mercury forms the ſum- 
mit of the harmonic and elevating, or reductorial 
ſupermundane triad, which conſiſts of Mercury 
Venus, Apollo. To which we may add, that the 
Greek word era, Epaphros, ſignifies one pon 


 ewhom there i: bam; and foam implies, as Proclus 


on the Cratylus beautifully obſerves in his account 


of Venus, purity of nature, prolific light and power, 
and, as it were, the higheſt flower of life. 


11 


wards through Hermes and Venus * ? 
And this recalling power is eſpe— 
cially the characteriſtic of reaſon ; 
but is not Attis he, who, a little 
before being imprudent, is now, 
through his caſtration, denominated 
wiſe ? For he was before unwiſe, 
becauſe he connected himſelf with 
matter, and undertook the govern- 
ment of generation : but he is now 
wiſe, becauſe he has adorned with 
beauty the ſordid nature of matter, 
and has fo vanquiſhed its deformity, 
as to ſurpaſs all the imitative art 


and intelligence of man. But what 


And this becauſe they belong to the ſuper- 
mundane reductorial triad, Which elevates through 
Truth, Beauty, and Harmony. 
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will be the end of this diſcourſe ? 
Is it not evident that it ſhould cloſe 
with a hymn to the mighty goddeſs? 

O mother of gods and men ! O 
aſſiſtant and partner in the throne 
of migh:y Jupiter! O fountain 
of the intellectual gods! O thou 
whoſe nature concurs with the un- 
contaminated eſſences of intel!i gibles, 
and who, receiving a common cauſe 
from all intelligibles, doſt impart 
it to intellectual natures! Vivitic 
goddeſs, Counſel and Providence, 
and the fabricator of our ſouls! O 
thou who didit love the mighty 
Bacchus, who didit preſerve the 
caſtrated Attis, and when he had 


fallen into the cavern of earth, didſt 


I 203 ] 
again lead him upwards to his priſ- 
tine abode! O thou who art the 
leader of every good to the intel- 
lectual gods, with which thou doſt 
likewiſe fill this ſenſible world, and 
who doſt impart to us all poſſible 
good in every thing belonging to 
our nature! Gracioufly beſtow upon 
all men felicitv, tne ſummit of 
which is the knowledge of the gods: 
but eſpecially grant to the Roman 
people in common, that they may 
wipe away the ſtains of their im— 
piety ; and that they may be blefled 
with proſperous fortune, which, in 
conjunction with them, may govern 
the empire for many thouſands of 


years. But with reſpect to myſelf, 
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may the fruit of my cultivation of 
thy divinity be the poſſeſſion of truth 
in dogmata concerning the gods, 
perfection in Theurgy, in all the 
actions which I ſhall undertake, both 
political and military, virtue, in con- 
junction with good fortune; and 
laſtly a departure from the preſent 
life without pain, and attended with 
glory, together with good hope of 
a progreſſion to thy divinity. 
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TO THE 


ANCIENT PLA'TONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 


HAIL ſouls triumphant! Truth is all your 
own, 

Lov'd by the wiſe, to Folly's ſons unknown, 

Let Ign'rance proudly boaſt her tyrant reign, 

Her num'rous vot'ries, and her wide domain, 

Your wiſdom ſcorn, and with barbaric hand 

Spread dire deluſion thro? a falling land. 

By you inſpir'd, the glorious taſk be mine, 

To riſe from Senſe, and ſeek a life divine; 

From Phantaſy, the ſoul's Calypſo, free, 

To fail ſecure on Life's tempeſtuous ſea, 

Led by your doctrines like the Pleiads' light, 

With guiding radiance ſtreaming thro' the 
night, 

From mighty Neptune's overwhelming ire, 

Back to the palace of my lawful Sire. 


THE END, 
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